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ABSTRACT 

This phase of the downstate Illinois bilingual 
education program included: locating all past data still in existence 
in 1976; determining what data were actually retrievable and usable; 
reporting on these data retrospectively; and finally , collecting new 
data for a continuing longitudinal study. There were 44 school 
districts with <4, 579 students in the database, and information on 273 
variables including many different tests and scales. However, only 
20<4 pupils in grades 3 and <4 with at least 3 years of bilingual 
education could be used in the experimental group, and 109 pupils in 
the control group were just starting in the bilingual program. 
Achievement test scores indicated that students with more years in 
the program were stronger in both the productive English skills 
(speaking and writing) and the receptive skills (listening and 
reading) . It appeared that bilingual schooling enhanced conceptual 
development. However, bilingual schooling did not appear to enhance 
native language skill in all areas; and it appeared that attitudes 
toward self, school, and community were negatively influenced by 
years of bilingual schooling. Language use in the home affected 
native language proficiency. The author regrets that lack of rigor in 
experimental design makes interpretation of the findings subject to 
debate. Questionnaires in English and Spanish, as well as resulting 
statistical data are appended. (CTM) 
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It has been suggesteu that there shouia be mure "tracer" stuuies tu 
determine the probability that a pupil will go out into the community and 
function comfortably in 2n£lish or bilingually {Tucker, 1977). Such a stuuy 

would help determine whether etuuents who leave biliz.^uai programs reaily 
functioning in 2n £ lish. Investigations coulu incluue types of hither eaucation, 
if any, success at studies, jobs selecteu, skills requireu, proficiency at 
jobs, etc. Such follow up stuuies haye been uone linking graduate stuuies 
to job performance, but few if any have linkeu eiementary-schuol bilingual 
experiences to auult performance. 3ut in oruer for such stuuies to be successful, 
there must be an efficient system of recoru keeping. Tne task is complicatea 
by the sometimes high transiency rate among minority families who move around 
in search of work. Clearly, the moael of a database as constructed for the 
present stuuy could suggest to an evaluation staff a means of storing uata 
over time. 

.In many ways this present stuuy was an exercise in compromise, reflecting 
the trials anu tribulations of evaluation in the non-laboratory setting. Perhaps 
the biggest asset of the study was the creation of the database. This database now 
exists for use in future uownstate evaluations anu comparative evaluations within 
the state anu across states. It is reassuring that this stuuy is only one of 
several studies beginning to appear regarding the impact of bilingual schooling. 
The California-based .american Institute for Research, for example, has 
completed the first phase of a nationwide stuuy on Spanish-Sn^i ish bilinguais 
for the U*S- Office of Education. But there is still much work to be uone in 
the area of research uesign anu uata analysis (see Rouriguet-3rown, Cohen, 
ritayanon, 4 Ripley, 1976). The comparability of research findings uepenus 
to a significant degree on the comparability of the research methoas* This 
American Institute* fur Research report has alreauy been criticizeu for 
shortcomings in the research uesign (through a Center for Appiieu. Linguistics, 
Arlington* Virginia, written statement on ^prii 18, 1977). stated above, 



Kesearch Institute that they uiu not have time to mobilize complex ±xograms 
(i.e., multivariate analysis) nor coney to carry out such analyses, (une 
way to guara against incomplete analyses woulu be to s_uperv_ise_the »m.ly sis_ 
directly, rather than subcontracting it out as in this case. J 

There Is clearly a purpose for continuing longitudinal 'stuay of the 
3-3 and B-0 groups over subsequent years— if for no other reason than to 
see if the B-0 group catch <'■ up in English ana_ in academic subjects , as wel l 
as to assess its maintenance^ Spanjj^ skills. _ Also, the attituainal 
data here suggest the importance of louicing at attituues over time rather 
than cross-sect ionally by cohorts. Also, it woulu be worthwhile to relate 
attitudinal measures to achievement measures, again an analysis that was not 
incluued in the present study. Neither was multivariate analysis of variance 
run on groups of relatea tests, e.g., Spanish ana English reauing test. Such 
analyses mi git reveal relationships that are raaslcea by analyzing separately 
tests which ore relatea, such as the Spanish ana English' versions of the Jnter- 

-merican Reauing Tests. 

particularly now that so much has gone into the formation of the uatabase, 
time neeas to be spent aoing a variety of statistical analyses to proviue even 
greater insights into the effects of bilingual schooling in uownstute Illinois. . 
There is also room for oontinuea test aevelopment and the aamini strati on of new 
ana different tests in the evaluation process, as reportea on in Chapter 
assessing Spanish Reading, " "we also conductea a pilot stuay to determine 
Spanish reaaing progress through a cr iter ion-re ferencea test developed professional 
ana marfcetea commercially— thus marking a compromise between a teacher-made 
test and a standaraizea test in terms of its proximity to the objectives of 
the local classroom. Plans are alreauy unuerway to continue seeking means of ■ 
criterion-referenced testing of reauing, as well aiTof math (Rodri'guez-Brown, 
1976 ). 
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w. must point out that whether the uata met the assumes behinu 
the statistical techniques usee in the analysis is uebatable. Theoretically- 
irrefutable conclusions would have require* a forces control grou, rather 
- than a- grade-cohort approach, a a usee here, particular!* as concerns the 3-= 

snd B-0 groups. I.e.. the group with ^-prior years of bilingual schooling 
" am the group with no prior bilingual schooling as of Tail 1976. 

Other unKnow.elso ma*e interpretation of finuings anything but aefinltive. 
Hrst. there was no easy means of determining just what treatments the stuuents . 
received over their several years of bilingual schooling. There was no attempt 
to accent a ;E roachee on a yearly basis, through specification of models, 
recoraing of classroom schaoules. teacher reports of language use. ana so forth 
(see Cohen. 1975. Ch. 6). I. may be that such aocumentation of treatments is 
Simply impractical at the cross-oistrict level, when following large numbers 
of stuuents. mother issue regoroing these uata results concerns the possibility 
that those stuuents in bilingual program, longer hao most liKeiy also been testeu 
ionger, anu had thus become nest-wise." possibly inflating thai* test scores 
■lightly, particularly on repeuteu aaministrstions of the same ty* of test. 
Of course, such children coula also become tirea of so much testing ana thus 
not try as haru as stuoents in a new control group. 

There are other problems inherent in these analyses, asia. from the 
obvious consideration that achievement gains cold be cue to factors other 

... ,~nt i e bilingual schooling, there is also the confounalng 
than tte treatment^ i.e». duii^^ « 

of school science, age of st^ent. ana level of test. These analyses oic 
M t control for age. which in itself coula explain some of the variance. urn. 
When controls ware applieo statistically through^., there was no checg on 
the validity of the statistic throng analysis of the parallels of recession 
H... though thoosanus of collars went into the uata analysis phase alone 
(se? srate from the thousanus spent on the formation of the oatabase, a number 

„+- -^e were icfoxmeu. by tne IIT 

<?_ of seemingly important analyses were not run. 
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There were also finaings less consistent with the aims of bilingual 
programs. First, whrreas a goal of bilingual programs in Illinois is to promote 
fluency and literacy in two languages, this stuay suggesteu that incremental 
years of bilingual schooling were not serving to enhance native language 
still in all areas. Whereas the Spanish- Sngii sh bilingual programs sampled 
appeared to be promoting Spanish listening ana writing stills* speaking 
and reading stills diu not apprar to improve with increacea years in a 
bilingual program (as assessea cross-sect iunaliy ) . Seconu, anotner goal of 
the bilingual programs in Illinois is to insure that, every stuuent will be 
proua of himself, his family, ana his backgruuna; The finaings in this 
-stuay woula suggest that attituues towara self, towara school, ana towara 
community «ere negatively influenced by incremental jears of t?ilinga;al 
schooling, at least at the elementary school level. It may bo that the 
particular programs ana roethoas that aownstate Illinois programs have seiecteu 
may be producing these negative consequences, at least among those stuaents 
sampl ea . 

The finaings relating home language use to school language i^roficiency 
indicate the potential influence of native language use out of school on 
native language prof iciency as measurea at school* Stuaents who aia not speak 
Spanish to their mothers at home- per for mea low-in Spanish: achievement at 
school. Those stuaents who spoke Spanish with their siblings at home haa 
high Spanish achievement scores. These firuings simply unaer score the rule 
that out-of-schoul linguistic or sociulingui stic factors may piay_in scucol 
language achievement, regaraless of the nature of the bilingual pru^'amr; 
It may be that if societal forces are working against maintenance of Spaniai, 
a suborainate language in the society, even the best of biiin b uai programs 
will have uifficuiuy j^romoting the maintenance uf Spanish literacy ana fluency- 
skills among their stuuents. 
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other hand, we wouldn't expect Spanish to change as dramatically, unless* 
the Spanish component in a bilingual program were strong enough to promote 
greater Spanish- meaia exposure out of school ana more use of Spanish at 
home*' Such seemeu to be the case with the Spanish component in the Reuwuou 
City, California, program (Cohen, 1975, Ch. 9)~ i.e., that the bilingual 
program actually stimulated Spanish language maintenance* But it would 
not seem that such was the case in down state Illinois* On the other 
hand, the Illinois State objectives for bilingual £jro^ranfi eaphaslie their 
transitional nature — providing a bridge from native tongue to English. 
The Eeawouu City, California, program, to the contrary, was equally 
concerned with the maintenance of Spanish as it was with the acquisition 
of "English by the Spanisb-mc the r- tongue stuients* 

6. General Conclusions 

The findings from this study indicate that chiiuren in downstute Illinois 
bilingual classrooms are in certain ways better off for havin & received bilingual 
schooling* For example, incremental years of bilingual schooling for minority 
group children enhanced their fluency anu literacy skills in the dominant 
language of the society, namely Englisi. Students with more years of bilingual 
schooling were stronger in both the productive 3ngiish skills— spealcing and 
writing — and the receptive .skills — listening and reading. Furthermore, incre- 
mental years of bilingual schooling appeared to enhance conceptual development 
in general. A sampling of different assessment measures all produced indications 
that bilingual schooling enhanced cognitive functioning on tasks assessing non- 
verbal conceptual skills and verbal concepts, particularly English language 
concepts. In.cremer.tal years of bilingual schooling also appeared to contribute 
to growth in specific subject matter areas as well. Students with more years 
of bilingual schooling performed stronger on math, science, and social 
studies achievement measures- 

n 
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lan^ua^e spoken to the mother ana that spoken to siblings were significant at 
the .05 level (Tables 74 & 75). Stuaents who spoke English to their mothers 
had lower means on the Spanish TtiBE, ana corresponaingly , stuaents tfio 
reportedly spoke Spanish to siblings had higher mean Spanish TUBE scores. 

Discussion and Conclusion ; Results show that Engxish language 
performance as measured by the TUBE test was not significantly related 
either to meuia exposure — raaio or T.V.— or to language use with parents 
or siblings, rerhaps there is enough reinforcement for English in school 
ana elsewhere that effects of such exposure are less important. But 
Spanish performance was more sensitive both to exposure to Spanish raaio 
ami to use of Spanish at home, with mother ana siblings. 

These findings give us some feel for the sociolinguistic environment 
in downstate Illinois. In a community where Spanish is maintainea, w.e might 
expect that stuaents will perform better on Spanish tests. It might 
also be that those stuaents who favor English meaia ana use English at 
home are weaker in Spanish language performance to begin with. The position 
of Spanish among stuaents in Illinois aownstate is that of a subordinate 
language. English is the dominant, prestigious language. Hence, the 
school chiloren's Spanish is probably more respunsive to suburuinate 
status than their English is to superorainate status. 

One major question about the analysis is the fact that the backgruuna 
questionnaire aata were coliectea in Fall 1974, while the TUBE was aaministerea 
uuring the 1972-73 school year. Therefore, the language expusure ana use 
aata were obtaineu mure than a year after the tests were takers Lli&ht there 
have been changes in Ituiguage expusure ana language use patterns auring 
this time perioaV It is likely that stuaents generally were ex^useu to 
Em^liai mauia and using more English at hume over that time. This may 
explain why results with the English TU3E were non-significant. From 
y:aues 1 to 3, we raifdit expect "eurpr i sing" gains in English. On the 
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main effects beii.g % reuor tea exposure to radio and T,V."and the covariate 
being the 1972 T03E Language score. For the second set of analyses, a 
preaetermined oruer was used to enter the independent variables of language 
spoken to mother, father, and siblings into the analysis. Thus, the effect 
of language spoken to mother was evaluated based on the students 1 Tu3E 
Spring 1973 Language scores adjusted for the Fall 1972 TuBE scores. The 
effect of language spoken to father was evaluated by the TuBE score - 
adjusted for the covariate and for lang uage s poken to the mother. ±au 
finally, the effect of language spoken to siblings was repressed un the 
TUBS scores adjusted for the covariate and for language spoken both to the 
mother and to the father. 

Re suits ; The first set of analyses investigated the effect 
of English and Spanish language performance respectively on language 
listened to on radio and T.7. Tnether the students listened to radio 
or T.7. in English, Sp*nisi, or both, hau no significant effect on English 
performance as measured by the Tu3E 1973 Language subtest, after controlling 
for the TUBE 1972 scores (Tables 58 & 69 )T" Lleala exposure aia inf luence jf jjg] 
performance on the TUBE 1973 Language subtest (Tabies 70 & 71). The main 
effect of language listened to on the raaio was significant at the .01 level 
Students who stated that they listened to Spanish language radio _pro grams 
had a higher mean score on the TuBE Spanish language test in Sprin fc 1973, 
controlling for performance on the Fall 1972 scores, than stuaents who 
reported listening to programs in both languages or in English only* 

As stated above, the second set of analyses investigated the effect on 
English am Spanish language performance respectively of language spoken 
to mother, father ana siblings. Y/hen the results on the English TUBE 
subtest of Spring 1973 was the dependent measure, none of the main effects 
of language use (English, Spanish, or both) were significant (Tables 72 
Sc 73). When the dependent measure was the TOBE Spanish langua b e subtest 
of Soring 1973, however, there were significant main effects. Both the 
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interpretation is that the bilingual program is wording against societal 
forces of an assimilationist nature, ana that stuuent . attituaes reflect 
less the school program ana more the Social reality out of eshool. «li 
the same, the- question does emerge as. to whether stuaents in the elementary 
graaes in bilingual programs in aownstate Illinois are in some ways paying 
for their bilingual schooling in terms of aaverse personal ana social con- 
sequences, it is also important not to generalize beyona those Illinois 
classrooms sampled because results elsewhere have shown very positive 
attituainal outcomVs_ associated with bilingual schooling, using other 
instruments such as the Cross-Cultur al Attituue Inventory (see, for example, 
Cohen, 1975, Ch. 11 J. It may also be that a negative shift in attituaes 
was simply aue to increaseu schooling not reiatea to bilingual programs 
in particular. 

a. How aoes the sociolln ^uistic environment _ a^humft We^lkngiia^ 
performance at school ? Specifically, 

1 J How ooe_s exposure to meuia, raaio ana T.V. , in SnKlish ana 
Spanish influence language performance ? 

2 ) How does, stuuent 's , choice of language In SS 2*UjiiL 12. mother. 
lather , ana siblings relate to language at school? 

Instruments: T033? Language subtest, Level I,.. Spanish, ana 
English versions; five questions from the 1974-75 Background questionnaires 
language for raaio, language for T.V., language spoten in home to mother, 
father ana siblings. 

Subjects ana Aiministrat.1 nn ? The subjects mre the 140 stuaents 
who haa tafcen the TuBE Language subtest in Fail 197Z ana then again in " 
Spring 1973, when in graue 1. iTnen they were in g raue 3, their parents 
were astea to fill out the baclcground questionnaire (Full 1974 j. 

Lata analysis: For the first set of analyses, ^CuV* was computea 
using as the aepenuent variable the Spring 1973 Tu32 Lan & uage score, with 
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d ) Achievement L^tivation . Graae 3 hau monotonically aecreasing 
means across years of bilingual schooling (Table 61). 

3) Self Security . At graue 4, stuuents with two years of 
bilingual schooling- scored significantly more positively than those with 
three years (p< .05) (Table 62). 

With respect to 1973 BTB data, 3ra grauers with one year of bilingual 
schooling scored significantly higher in attitude (p<»05) than those just 
entering a program (Table 66). In 1976, 2-way AKOVA . inuicated no 
significant differen ces b e tween th e B-5 _and BHD groups (64 & 67 ). 

Discussion ana Conclusion ; The findings suggest that at the 
upper elementary ana junior high levels bilir^ual schooling may enhance . 
at least social confiaence — but more data are neeaea to support such an assertion* 
Cn the other hana, there ao appear to be ampie data to surest that bilingual 
programs as constituted in Iili npis_fpr elementa^^chool_ student Mre not 
enhancing the fcinus of attitudes towaru self, school, anu community as tappea 
by the SOS measure. The findings from this set of scales suggest that bilingual 
programs may be having adverse consequences attitudinaliy , particularly the 
longer the student reqeives bilingual schooling* The BTB Attitude subtest 
results are more mixed— fa vorjof bilingual schooling with respect to 
the 1973 data and no visible effects either way with respect to the 1976 _ 
data. Of course, whereas the BTB simply represents 20 items, aealing primarily 
with self-esteem* the SOS entails a much more lengthy set of scales, thus 
lending greater valiaity to the latter. 

One interpretation of the findings based on the SuS is that in the 
first year or two, the program is novel, ana therefore attituues peafc. 
Then, as things become more routine — as the nuvelty v*ears off — attituaes 
taper off as .veil. It is alsu possible that the bilingual programs in 
Illinois are not reinforc ii:g linguistic anu cultural attributes of the 
minority gruup enough to really enhance attitudes, <uso. a less palatable.. 
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Data Analysis ; Lieans ana stanaara deviations were calculated 
for the SOS am for the BTB. On the SUS, one-way OVA with Scheffe's multipto 
comparisons test (p<.05)was oomputea. For the BTB,- 1973 aata ye re submit t ea 
to a t-test ana 1976 aata unuerwent 2-way *1.0VA . with number of years in the 
program ana graae as factors. 

Results ; The findings for the students in graaes 5,7 ana 8 
(Tables 58-65) tenaed to show some inaication of higher mean scores for 
groups with more years of bilingual . schooling, particularly in the case of 
the Social Confiaence subtest (Table 54). However, the U 1 s for the upper 
graaes were too mall (average cell size* 11 ) to mate definitive statements. 
The results for the young stuaents (graaes 1-4) perhaps proviaea more valia 
findings in that the average cell size for a given graae ana number _ofJ[eaxa_. 
of bilingual schooling was 52. At the Primary level of the instrument, there 
were indications within every sub.scale that attituae s were aecreasin^ly favorable 
with Increasing years of bilingual schooling. The following were the results 
by sub scale. 

a) Self Acceptance . Graae 3 haa monotonically decreasing, means 
across years of bilingual schooling with those having only one year of bilingual 
schooling scoring significantly more positively than stuaents with three or 
four years of bilingual schooling (p<«05 ) (Table- 58). 

b ) Social Llaturity . Graces 1 ana 4 haa monotonicaliy decreasing means 
across years of bilingual schooling,' and at graae 3~ituaents ~with~6nly one 
year" of bilingual "schooling scored more positively than those vd th three 

years (b<..05) (Table 59). 

c) ^hppl ^filiation . Graue 1 haa monotunicaiay decreasing means 
across years of bilingual schooling, ana at graae 2, stuaents with only one 
year of bilingual schooling scorea more poeitiTe* than those with three 
years (p<.05) (Table 60). 
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Disoussien ana Conclusion : There appears to be suae support 
for the contention that years of bilingual schooling has a positive influence 
on development 0 f math stills. Two out of three aominstrations of the same 
BTB subtest to different populations all favoreu the group in bilingual 
schooling the longest. Even though the HEP results aia not yield significant 
differences in favor of. the B-3 group over the B-0 group, all the same the 
B-3 group mean .as higher (23.4 vs. 21.3-Table 24). The lot test perhaps was 
not as closely linteu to the school curriculum as the BT3 was ana probably haa 
not gone through as many revisions as the BTB either, since the is haa Ju s t been 
introciucea in 1976. 

The reason why years of bilingual schooling P roaucea significant finals 
for science ana social stuaies with the 1976 aata may reflect un the composition 
of the B-3 and B-0 groups. Perhaps a fair number of stuaents in the B-0 group 
haa been studying these subjects in other countries first, or at least in school 
aistricts with aifferent curricula. The ga P appears greatest in social stuaies. 
comparing 3 - 3 ^ 3-0 fe roup results for social stuaies (Table 56 j vs. those for 
science (table 54) ana math (Table 52). It may be that sufliai stuaies is the 
subject. area least_tranferrable across cultures, particularly with reference to 
those social stuaies items on the BTB test which were intenaea to be criterion 
referenced. 

c Lo Jn^reesea j^ars in a Mli^^^^^^^ 
toward sel f . school , and community? 

Intruments ; Self-Observation Scale (suS), Levels 1 & 2; 
BT3 Attitude subtest, Lnvel 1. 

Subjects ana Aamini strati „„ . Cn the SuS, Level 1 was given 
to 782 lst-4th graaers in Full 1974. Level 2 was given to 87 5th, 7th, ana 
3th graaers at the sa-e time. Ihe BTB was given to 84 2nd-4th graders in 
Pall 1973 ana to the B-3 ana B-0 & roup 3ra ana 4th graaers in .Vinter 1~976. 
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Data Analysis ; Means and. standard deviations by graae ana >jy 
years in bilingual schooling, ana t-tests uf the aifferences in means 
accoraing to years in the program were computea on 1973 3ra-graae aata. . 
For 1976 aata, a 2-wey factorial analysis of variance of the three BTB subtests 
by years in bilingual education ana graae was computea. 
Results ; 

a) Math . For 1973 data, 3rd graaers in a bilingual program 
for one year scored significantly higher (p<.05 J in math on the BTB than 
those 3rd graders just starting a bilingual program (Table 52). There 
was no significant aifference by years in bilingual schooling (2 vs. 1] for 4th 
graders ..tested in Fall 1974 (Table 52). Regarding the 1976 aata on the 
3-3 ana B-0 groups, the B-3 group scorea significantly higher (p<.001 ) than 
the B-0 group (Tables 52 & 53 ) . Also, the stuaent s in 4th graae scorea 
significantly better than those in 3ra graae (p< .001). on the 
IlEPliath subtest, the B-3 4th graders aia not score significantly better 
than the B-0 graaers (see Table 24 )» 

b) Science . On the BTB Science subtest, there were no 
significant aifferences between 1973 3ra graaers with 0 vs. 1 year of 
bilingual schooling, nor for 3ra graaers in 1974 with 1 vs. 2 years of 
bilingual schooling. However, for the 1976 aata* the 3-3 group stuaents... 
outscorea'the B-0 group (p<.001). *lso, 4th graaers performea significantly 
better - than 3ra graaers (p<.001) (Tables 54 & 55 ). 

c) Social Stuaies . *s with science, aifferences by years of 
bilingual schooling for 1973 ana for 1974 3ra graaers on the BTB were non- 
significant, as with Hath ana Science tests, 1976 B-3 b roup 3ra ana 4th 
graaers par formed better' than the B-0 group stuaents in Social Stuaies (p<.001). 
also, 4th graaers performed better than 3ra greuers (p<.001) (see Tables 56 & 57 ) 
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were available) increased at each administration, i.e., from Fail to v/inter 
and fron V/inter to Spring (Table 51). *X graue 1, performance was not 
so regular. Tfliereas on the math items in English, the highest mean score 
was achieved at the end of the year, on the Spanish math items, the highest 
score appeared in "Sinter, tfith respect to language, jerformance on the 
English items also peaked in Winter. On the Spanish language items, there 
was a steady mean decline from Pall to Spring (3-S5^_^^^ 03 ] J? ttble 51) * 

Discussion and Conclusion : V7e could conclude from the downstate 
Illinois 3oehm results that length of time in a bilingual pro-am had a 
positive effect on conceptual development, both in Spanish and in English. 
The I-A General Ability results provide some support for the Boehm findings 
and at more grade levels* The TGBE results indicate an interesting phenomenon 
—a possible backsliding or regression in Spanish performance, terhaps the 
bilingual programs were stressing English more than Spanish. This finding 
is consistent with that for Spanish reading (above), ntimely that Spanish 
reading scores were lower for the children who were in a bilingual program 
lunger. The microethnographic stuuy presented beiow provides some insights 
into classroom dynamics that might help explain slippage in Spanish, irerhaps 
the forces at play both in and out of class impose a set of rules for language 
use ana uevelopment/maintenance in downstate Illinois, and this set of rules 
endorses English primarily. 

2 ) '.That effect noes years of. bilingual schooling have on achieve- 
ment in the content sub.iects ? 

Instruments : The BTB Math, Science, ana Social Studies 
subtests, Level 1; the HEP iiath subtest, Level 1. 

Subjects and Aumini stratiun : The BTB was given in Fall 1973 
to 88 2nd-4th graaers, to 19 3rd graoers in Fall 1974, and to the B-3 ana 
B-0 group 3rd and 4th graders in Sinter 1975. The HE? iiath subtest was , 
O . also administered to the B-3 and B-0 groups in Winter "1976. 
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for 2nd grauers talcing the Spanish versiun of the Buehm in Fall 1973, ana for 
those taking the Spanish version ana Part 1 of the English versiun in Spring 
1974. For Fall 1973 results on the English version and Spring 1974 results 
just on Fart 2, those 2nd graders w ith no prior bilingual schooling haa slightly 
higher mean scores than those with one year, but the sample size for those with 
one year was much smaller {ri=4 t 7 vs. n«40,42). Ul the above uifferences are 
simply trenus in the data. So statistical tests of uifferences in means 
were run. 

«'ith respect to the AKCOVA analysis, after a ontr oiling for pretest 
scores, the trend of increased performance with years in the program 
was still significant for Pait2 of the Spanish version (pk«05) (Tables 39, 
40) and for part 1 of the Engl i sh version (p<«05) (Tables 41,42). Also, 
graue/ was significant (p<.05 ) for Part 2 of the Span ish version, meaning 
that 2na graders scored better than 1st grauers, who in turn scored better than 
Kindergarteners on this subtest (Tables 39 & 40). However, the uifferences aero* 
graues weren't significant for Part t of the Spanish version or fur the English 
version ' (Tables 37 &. 38, 41-44). 

On the I~A General Ability Test, at Level 1, graue 1, there was an overall 
trena of increasing means across subtests with increasing number of years 
in bilingual programs (Tables 45-48). The Sentence Completion subtest, 
Level 2, grade 3, and the Classification subtest, Level 3, graue 4, also 
showed continually increasing means over an increasing number of years in the 
program (Tables 45 & 46 )."" For . graues 2, 5, am 7,' there were no continally 
increasing trenus, but generally the pattern was one of increase, particularly 
comparing 5th-anu 7th-graue ' stuuents having one year of bilingual schooling 
to those having three yaars (Tables 45-50). 

On the TUBE test, the mean score at the kindergarten level (where uata 
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of general abilities — basic language concept s (worn relationships , classl- 
float ion S t analogies ) acd math conce ptsf computation , number series )? 

Instruments ; Boehm Spanish (Version A) and Engli^i (Version B)t 
Parts 1 & Z; I-A General Ability Tests, Levels 1-4; TOBB Tests of Language and 
Math,- Level L, Spanish ana English versions. 

Subjects' and Administration: The Boehm in Spanish was aoministereu 
in Pall 1972 to 326 1st graders, ana the English version, Part 1, to 118 1st 
grauers. In Sinter 1973, the English version, Part 2, was aoministerea to 
315 1st graders. Both the Spanish ana the English versiuns were aaministerea 
to 1st graaers in Spring 1973. In Fall 1973 ana in Spring 1974, both versions 
of the Boehm were again aaministered to over 300 stuaents graues £-2. In 
Fall 1974, the Spanish version *as given to 20 1st graaers, ana the English 
version to 146 1st graders. The General Abilities Test was given to about 
800 stuaents graaes 1-5, and 7, in Fail 1974. The TCBE- Tests were given to 
about 60C L-l stuaents in Fail 1972, VUnter ana Spring 1973. The stuaents 
receivea the odd-numberea items from the English version ana the even- 

numberea items frura the Spanish version. 

Data Analysls t Means and standard deviations were calculated _ 
by level of teat, by grade, and by years of bilingual schooling for 
the- Boehm and the General Ability Test. Ebr the TOBE^ mean 

scores were computea from Fall to V/inter to Spring within xL ana graae 1. For 

the Boehm, ^COI* of Spring 1974 scores by years in the program ana graae were 
computea, using Pall 1973 scores as the covariate. 

Results ; On the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, generally those 
stuaents in bilingual schooling longer perforrnea better. Both in Fall 1973 
ana in Spring 1974, Kindergarten ana yraue 1 stuaents in bilingual schooling 
longer (1-2 years) aia better in aii Spanish ana English subtests than those 
stuaents just starting bilingual schooling ('Tables 33-36). This was also 
true for 1st graaers tateing the English version of the Boehm in Full 1974; 
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to those of the B-0 group chiluren. 7?e noted in Section 3.b.2, above, that 
the B-0 group was composed of chiluren from families that were more Spanish- 
dominant, a portion of whom had arrived recently from Spani sh- speaking countries. 
This would certainly help explain the B-0 students* strength in Spanish speaking. 

The finding that performance by grade level was not significantly uifferent 
on the Speaking subtest, in either English or Spanish, as it was on the Listening 
and Siting subtests, might simply inuicate that speaking is not so much grade- 
related as the other skills, particularly at the early graues anu with only 
one graue uifference, i.e., 3rd vs. 4th. 

General Conclusions for Research Question a : Given the limitations 
inherent in the 1976 3-3/3-0 group comparison, ae can still say that bilingual 
schooling does appear tp^nhance fluency and literacy in Engl ish._ Bilingual 
programs appear to help maintain Spani sh_listeiiing anu writing skills, but in 
the areas of speaking ana reading may have lesser impact. This is probably 
to be expected from students living in an Engl i ^-dominant society. Chiluren 
just coming to bilingual schooling at graues 3 anu 4, a portion having haa 
prior Spanish-meuium schooling in Spanish- speaking contries, outperformed 
Illinois bilingual schooling students in Spanish speaking anu to a certain 
extent in Spanish reading as well. 

b. SSL stuoents. in a bilingual crogram achieve at a rate commensurate 
with their age, ability , and graae level in all subject areajB? ;ie were 
not equipped to answer this question directly, since there were no state 
norms for most of the tests at the time, and in fact some of the tests 
were only taken by bilingual chiluren (e.g., tests in Spanish). \7e were, 
however, able to find answers for the question as to whether years in 
bilingual schooling improved general ability anu achievement in the subject 
areas. 

1) ghat effect, years of bilingual schooling have, on development 
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Subjects ana Aamlnistratlon ; In Fall 1974, Level 4 of the STRi* 
was given to roughly 90 4th ana 5th graaers, anu Level 3 to roughly 70 7th-9th 
graaers. The STLS was given to the B-3 ana B-0 group 3ra ana 4th grauers i n 
Winter 1976. 

Data Analysis ; ileans ana standard deviations were, calculated 
for the STEP results by level of test, grade, ana years of bilingual 
schooling for listening and writing. For the STLS subtests, 2-way At OVA . 
was computed for each subtest by years in program ana by graue. 

Results; For STEP, no trends emergea at any given graue level 
(4-5, 7-9) regarding English listening or writing achievement as a function 
of number of years in a bilingual program* Even at the fourth &raae level, 
where the most complete data were available (i.e., mean STEP aata for 
stuaents with no prior bilingual eaucation to those with four years), there 
were still no noticeable patterns (see Table 26). 

On the STLS Eri&lish subtest, the 3-3 group outperformea the 3-0 ^oup un 
Listening, Speaking, ana V.Titing scores (p<.0Gl). 4th graaers aia significantly 
better than thira graaers in listening ana writing (p<.0Gl) but not in speaicing 
(Tables 22, 27 -29 )• On the Spanish subtests, years in program was not a 
statistically significant factor for the Listening ana Writing subtests, but 
was for Speaking, with the B-0 group performing slightly better than the 
3-3 group <p<C.0L). as with English, 4th graaers did better than 3rd graaers 
in listening and writing (p<.01) c but not in speaking (Tables 22, 30-32). 

Discussion and Conclusion ; S'TE2r results dian't provide insights as 
to whether the bilingual programs were enhancing English listening ana writing. 
The STLS results, however, did suggest that bilingual programs' reinforced both 
English listening and writing, plus speaking as well. The Spanish STLS 
results might suggest that the bilingual programs were not doin^ much to 
enhance Spanish speaking, but it is noteworthy that Spanish listening and 
writing skills of chilaren in bilingual schooling for three years were comparable 
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Discussion and 'Conclusion : Since only one year separates 
the 1974 groups in the analysis of English, reading basea on the I-A test, 
it is not surprising that no significant difference by year is founa. 
For the 1976 groups* the B-3 group clearly had the eage over the B-0 
group in English reading, not just on the I- A Reading Test, but on the 
STLS and HEP tests as well* Lest we attribute all the advantage to years of 
bilingual schooling, le must point out that a portion of the B-0 group 
students began their reading in Spanish in Spanish-spe dicing countries ana 
were just beginning to transfer tho se reading "sk ill s to the reading of 
English* * B-3 students haa, for the must part, started learning to reaa 
in Spanish ana in English concurrently (see Section 3.c, above )• 

Performance in Spanish reading would tend to support the notion that 
the B-0 students haa a firmer foundation in Spanish reading, both with 
respect to reading vocabulary (the I-A test results) ana in general (the 
STLS test results). It may be that the Illinois State program is not 
emphasizing Spanish reading as much as English reading. It is interesting 
that a difference in Spanish reading by grade showed up in the B-0 group, 
which contained more recent immigrants, but not in the 3-3 group. The 
suggestion here is that perhaps the bilingual Tjrogram i.s not jjroducing 
noticeable gains in performance after grtaie 3 — due to a deemphusis on 

J" JT; 

Spanish reading. With the new group, B~0, however, the difference 
between 3ru ana 4th graders is perhq? s more reflective of the normal 
gains found among children studying Spanish reading in a Spanish- speaking 
school ana community. 

2 ) ;7hat is - the effect of number of years in bilinj^ual school ing 
on listening , speakinK * anu writing English and Spanish? 

Instruments : STEP Listening and .Vriting subtests, Levels 
3 &4; STLS Listening, Speaking, and Writing subtests. 

„ 20 
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Of years of prior bilingual education (1 or 2 ) didn't seem to affect performance 
in 3nglish reading at either graue level, although no statistical tests were 
run (see Tables 10, 12, & 14). For the 1976 groups, years in program was a 
significant factor (p<.001) in Snglish reading on all subtests of the I- A 
Heading Test (Tables 10-15], on the STiS (p<.001) (Tables 22 & 23 J, ana on 
the I1E? Reading Test (p<»05 ). (Table au ) . With respect to graue, 4th grauers 
did significantly better than 3rd graders on the ana STLS reading teets. 

b) Spanish Reading . 7,'ith respect to Spanish reading, the group 
sizes for those with no prior bilingual schooling vs. those with one year 
(in 1974) were too small to make any statements at ail (Table 16, 18, & 20). 
?or the 1976 groups, there were no significant differences on the level 
of Comprehension ana Speea of Comprehension subtests of the X-A, but on 
Vocabulary those without prior bilingual ''schooling (t he.lfr-0 group) perfo rmed 
better than the B-3 group' "(poOOl 3 (Tables 16-21). likewise, those without 
bilingual schooling scored higher on the STLS (p<.01J, at least at the 
graue 4 level (Tables 22 & 25). On all three subtests of the I-a test, 
4th graders scored better than the 3rd graders (p<.01). V.'ith respect 
to the vocabulary subtest, there was a significant interaction between 
grade and years of bilingual schooling (p<.05:.j7_meaning that ^he~_iinpaet 
of number of yeais of treatment was greater for 4th grauers than for 3rd •_ 
grauers. It can also be seen that there was more of a difference between 
the means for 3rd and 4th grauers new to the program (6* points ] than for 3rd 
ana 4th grauers in the program for over three years (2+points) (Table 20). 
On the Spanish STLS, there was also a significant interaction between graue 
ana years of bilingual schooling (p<. 05 Vindicating thairthere was a " 
greater mean difference in Spanish reading between 3ru anu 4th grauers 
new to the program (2.3 points) than between those in the program for 3+years, 
(Q.l) (Tables 22 & 25). 
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the subjects involved, the times of auministratiun, ana the aata analysis 
procedures employed to answer the questions unuer uiscussion. .Again, it shoulu 
be pointeu out that in oruer to answer the research questions as amply as 
possible, data were arawn from as many sources within the uatabase as possible, 
thus frequently going beyond the special 3ra-4th graae comparison of the B-3 
"ana B-C groups set up for longituainal study. <all groups of subjects are 
clearly identifiea below. 

a# Do s tudents in sl bilingual urogram over several years achieve 
fluency and literacy in two languages ? 

1 ) Tfoat is the effect of number of years in bilingual schooling 
on English and Spanish reauing ' lichievement ? 

Instruments : English Reading — 1-^ Reading, Level 2; STLS English 

Reaaing; HEP Reading. Spanish Reaaing — I- A Lectura , Level 2; ST1S Spanish 
Reading. 

Subjects and Aaministrat ion ; The 1-^ Reauing tests were aoministerea 
to 204 3ra and 4th graders in Pall 1974 ana to the B-3 aru B-0 3rd ana 4th 
graders in Winter 1976. The ST1S ana HE' reaaing tests were aoministerea 
only to the B-3 and B-0 group students in '{f inter 1976, and the IlEr only 
to the 4th grauers among the B-3 ana 3-0 students (see Table 9a J. 

Data Analysis ;. The, inuepenaent^ variables for tho* analysis^ 
were number of years in bilingual schooling and grade~of entry. The 1974 
3ra ana 4th graaers were in bilingual schooling for either 0, 1 or 2 years* 

The 1976 group had had either no prior bilingual schooling or 3+ years • The 

t _ 

means ana stanaard deviations for grades 3 and 4 in 1974 ana 1976 were cal- 
culated. Two-way AKOVA was run on the 1976 I- A Reading/Lectura ana STLS 
data* with years in program and graues as factors* For IIEr aata, one-way 
analysis of variance was computed. 
Rawaltg i 

a) English Reading . Regarding the 197^ groups, nuniber ~ 
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In Section 3.b.2, above, it was aocumentea that there were basia 
differences between background characteristics of the B-3 group (students 
with 3t years of bilingual sohooling as of Pall 1975 ) ana the B-0 group 
(students just entering bilingual programs at the 3rd or 4th-graae level 
in Fall 1975 J, selected for comparative analysis in 197 5-76 ~Q~f ; course, these 
differences have become part of the longitudinal analysis itself. The 
ongoing question becomes: If a group begins a bilingual program in, say, 
grade 3 or A because they are recent arrivals from Spanish-speaking 

countries or elsewhere ana have certain corresponding characteristics 

e.g., more Spanish in the home, parents having somewhat lower-status 
occupations, education, etc.— what will the effect of these differences 
be on outcomes? Of particular interest is the continuing effect of these 
differences. Thus, this analysis in many ways is no more than an interim 
report, in that these students can continue to be cumparea with those having 
previous bilingual schooling. 

The aata analysis was sub-contracteu to the Illinois Institute of Technology's 
Research Institute ( IITH1 J ana IITHI reported that because of time constraints 
and budget limitations, certain statistical analyses that would have further 
raliaatea the statistical procedure utilized, were not carried out. 
Such analysis would have included checking for the parallelism of regression 
lines between groups in analysis of covariance (^COVA] and the use of 
multivariate analysis of variance procedures. Thus, no attempt was made to 
analyze together related tests such as those of Spanish ana English reading. 
The use of multivariate analysis would indicate how much shared variance there 
is between presumably related tests. 
5. Findings 

This section proviues not only findings regaining specific reasearch 
questions posed above (Section 2j, but also related information to make the 
findings more Teaii^g?ul^iTi^V"¥ brief des or" ipTioh" of thSlnstr^eits", 
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analysis of groups of students at the same grade level who differ on 

some characteristic, in this case on number of years of bilingual schooling. 

Data from single school programs usually axe not ample enough to allow such 

analyses. In this instance, grade cohort analysis proaucea & compromise 

approach to the problem of no existing control group, allowing instead 

the possibility of comparing across stuaents all within bilingual schooling 

programs, but with differing amounts of exposure time. 

The actual statistical techniques varied accoiuing to the extent 
of available data on the stuaents concernea. One of the first analyses 
involved the computation of an intercorrelation matrix of test scores 
for all available data between 1972 and 1975. This matrix helped identify 
groups of individual students who had taken two or more tests at uifferent 
times over the four years under investigation. (This correlation matrix 
appears in Ripley, 1976, p. 12.) Other techniques employed included t-tests, 
one-way analysis of variance with and without the Scheffe multiple range 
test, two-way analysis of variance, am two-way analysis of covariance, 
primarily using programs from the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
' (Hie et al . , 1975.). The Findings section below, specifies which statistical 
tests were used for which specific analyses. 

Analysis of variance, one-way and two-way, were.used for analysis, even- 
when it could not be assumed that the groups were similar. Likewise, 
analysis of covariance was used to adjust posttest score differences 
accoruing to pretest score differences. Lora (1967 ) and. subsequent researchers 
have pointed out that if groups are not ranuom to begin with, strong eviaence 
is neeaea to determine that the selection was random v "ln effect." It is 
difficult to say whether the downstate Illinois data met this assumption. 
It was nevertheless assumed that these pre-existing groups were sufficiently 
similar to warrant use of analysis of covariance. The SPSS 2-way^OVA . • ~ 
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tape, uescribing attributes and academic achieveagnt of 4,698 students^from 
♦ grades Z-12 in 44 school districts in Illinoia downstate. The data span 
the four school years from 197E through 1976. 

It was not until this elaborat-a matching prooeaure had been completed 
$ that we were able to identify just which 3ra ana 4th graaers haa haa 3* 
years of bilingual schooling as of Fall 1975* The aatabase identified 
the '200+ su ck cases, from 15 school districts, ana then we set out to 
locate the students, as well as to administer supplemental tests to them. 
These are the stuuents referred to as the B-3 group in Seotion 3.b, above. 

Returning to the general format of the database, the data were thus 
set up on a personal student basis, with one identification number for 
each student. The database, then, has two sections, one with constant 
information such as school • district, birthyear, year entered bilingual 
program, graae entered bilingual program, birthplace of various family 
members, etc. The other section consists of data that are aaaea to over the 
years as additional data on the students are obtained. Such data include 
achievement scores and background uata of a changing nature over the 
years, such as student* s language ability and language usse patterns. 
d» Data Analysis 

Data analysis procedures posed a problem in this study as the^ have 
in many educational evaluation programs, in that there was no carefully- 
set up control group with random assignment - of pupils to experimental 
tea non-experimental conditTons. .I.tjuaa with this constraint on statistical 
analysis ani with the awareness of consequent limitations as to 
generalizability of results that statistical analysis was carried out* 

The "cross-sectional aggregate data" approach to analysis seemed 
the most jscactical in that there was a large database with which to work. 
This cross-sectional approach, also called rt graM>e cohort" analysis when 
O . working with school grades as in this instance, calls for comparative 
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professional toy puncher before the aata were submitted for analysis to the 
Illinois Institute of Technology Research Institute (see Ripley, 1976). 
C. The Formation of the Database 

*6 of Fall 1975, there was an accumulation of data from stuuents in 
bilingual programs downstate dating baclc to Fall 1971. Some uata were on 
tape, some on caras, some simply in the original exam booklets. Mo*t of 
the aata were, in fact, out of state— in the hanas of a nail aata analysis 
outfit in Eorth Carolina (IBEX). The rest of the aata were at the Bilingual 
Service Center in Illinois. Unfortunately, stuaent iaenti f ication numbers were 
purposely not preserved over the years when students were retestea (if 
tray were), out of a concern for confidentiality. Although a concern for 
anonymity is legitimate, there coula have been other means of preseving 
anonymity without all but prohibiting longituainal use of student recoras. 
Even in the face of the given reality, it was clear that if any statements 
were going to be maae about the effects of bilingual programs over the' 
years, there was a need to merge the existing data into a comprehensive 
aatabase. This database could then serve not only as a repository from whence 
Information could be available for evaluation and research, but also as a 
source of data for decision-making and proposal writing. 

The Illinois Institute of Technology.' s Research Institute developed 
routines for building such a database, using their DEC'S PDI^ll/45 (Ridley, 
1976). (Interested parties wishing to obtain this software shoula consult 
the IllTnoVs Office of Education, Bilingual Section, Chicago, Illinois. J 
IIT designed programs which built "logical reaorus" for each stuaent for 
whom there were data. The staff "built" recoras in the sense that they 
had to construct routines for searching through data from disparate testing 
sessions and years for multiple matches. Such matches, then, woulu 
indicate that the recoras beiongea, in fact, to the same stuaent. The 
outcome was a aatabase with over 273 variables from 70 data files on a master 
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The first testing session includea the auministr atiun of the Bilingual 
Test Battery and the Inter-^ner ican Reaaing Test. This session was aiviaea 
into two parts: the Science, Social Studies* ana Liath subtests of the BTB 
were given at one sitting* ana after a break, the Attituaes subtest of the 
BTB and the I-A Reaaing Test were aaministered. 

The second session included the administration of the Listening, Reaaing 
ana Writing parts of the Short Test of Linguistic Skills, in Spanish and in 
English. The subtests were given in one language in the morning, ana in the 
other language in the afternoon* As time allowed, the fourth graaers 
were administered the Speaking subtest in English or Spanish inaividually 3 

The third seeaion incluaed continuation of the inaiviaual aoministr at ion 
of the Speaking section of the STLS in Spanish ana English, ana the auministra- 
tion of the I-A rTueba de iectura * In aaaition, the Illinois Inventory 
of Baucational Progress was given to the fourth grauers, i»e.^ the Reaaing 
and Mathematics subtests* 

7.ith the approval of program administrators, teachers were askea to 
release from their classes for the testing sessions those stuaents aesignateu 
as subjects in the study * Each school p-iuviued the test eumini strat or s with 
a room for testing purposes. 

All tests, except the Speaking subtest of the STLS, were group- 
adxninistereu. To auminister the Speaking subtest of the STISi the chilaren 
were individually testea. A native speaker of Spanish gave the Spanish 
subtest and a native English speaker aurainisterea the English subtest* 
The test aaministrators were mainly Puerto Rican or Mexican bilinguals, although 
some monolingual English speakers gave the English subtests. 

Subsequently, the tests were hand-scorea by the .same staff assistants. 
The results were coued onto Fortran coding sheets frura which they were 
keypuncheu. Keypunching and verification of cards *mrn per formed by a 
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The TOBE Language and Hath subtests. Level Lt were auministereu in Fall 
1972, in Winter 1973, ana in Spring 1973. Altogether, 1,844 students toot 
the Language subtest and 1,413 toot the Hath subtest over the course of 
that school year (T^ble 9). 

Levels 2-5 of the I-A General Ability Test was administered to 1,900 
students in Fall 1974, and Level 3 alone was administered to 64 oh il or en In 
Spring 1975. Levels 3 ana 4 of the 1-A Habilidaa General , the Spanish 
version of the same test, were auministerea to 102 stuuents in Fail 1974. 

The Bilingual Test Battery iBTBji Level 1, was administered to 783 children 
altogether: to 3rd and 4th greriers in Fall 1973, in Spring 1974, in Fall 

1974, and again to the B-3 and B-'0 groups in Winter 1976. Level 2 was given 
to 77 5th and 6th graders in Fall 1975, while Level 3 was given to three 
8th graaers in Spring 1974 and to 108 7th and 8th graaers in Fall 1974. 

The Primary level of the Self-Observation Scale (SCS) was auministerea 
in Fall 1974 to 1,643 children in graaes 1-4. The Intermediate Level was 
aaministered to 751 chilaren in graaes 5, 7, and 8, at the same time. 

Whereas the current researchers were unable to obtain an account of how tests were 
actually administered before the beginning of this longituainal atuay in Fail 

1975, test administration procedures for the school year 1975-76 were carefully 
documented. The tests" were auministerea by staff *assi stants of the Illinois 
Bilingual Evaluation.. Center (uownstate ), previously traineu for this t aslc. Two 
people were sent to each of the 15 school aistricts in which testing tout 
place. Although most of the staff assistants were bilirj^ual, each teem, had 

a native Enfelidi speaker anu a native Spanish speaker as an auuitiocal 
precaution. The tests were auministerea in three sessions, with a two-weefc 
span between each session. Tiius, the tests wexe auministereu within a sii 
week period from the mioule of January to the end of February. 
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Illinois evaluation went through a variety of phases with little, if any, 
cohesive, continuing longitudinal overview* Thus, aata were collected in what 
may seem like a disparate fashion. In reality, however, there were various 
short-term plans for aata collection which were as much concerned with 
issues of test uevelopment (such as test reliability) as with the actual 
achievement of the youngsters tested* There was a reluctance to report - 
achievement scores before the reliability and validity of the instruments were 
established on Illinois bilingual students. In any event, the following 
is a description of when the various measures were administered. Table 9 
provides a summary overview to that effect. 

The I-A English Reading Test, Level 2. (Forms CE andjDE ), was auministerea 
in Fall 1974 to 505 2nd and 3rd graders. Form DE of Level 2 was given to 326 
3rd and 4th, graders in Winter 1976. Three levels of the I-A Lectura (Levels 
2-4» Forms CEs and DEs ) were administered in Spring 1974 to 556 students, 
Levels 3 and 4 in Fall 1974 to 485 students, anu Level 2 > Form CEs, in Winter 
1975 to the B-3 and B-0 group 3rd and 4th graders. 

The Short Test of Linguistic Sttills (STLS) was auministerea to the 3-3 
ana B-0 group 3ra and 4th grauers during Winter 1976. The Reading ana Liath 
subtests from the Illinois Inventory of Educational progress (ILEP) were 
auministerea to B-3 ana B-0 group 4th grauers in Winter 1975, as well. 

The STEP tests of Listening ana Siting were aamini sterea to 170 4 th- 
9th-grsae stuaents in Fail 1974. Level 4 was auministerea to 4th ana 5th 
grauers, Level 3 to 7th, 8th, ana 9th graders. 

The Boehm test was auministerea six times between Fall 1972 ana Fall 1974, 
both in Spanish anu in English, uuricg that time, Part 1 of the Spanish 
version, for example , was given to as many as 917 stuaents (Spring 1974) 
ana to as few as 58 (Fall 1974) ana to no one at all in Winter 1973 
(see Table 9 ). 9 ^ 
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the continuation of bilingual program funding. 

The test has three levels: Level 1 covers grades 3 and 4, Level 2 

covers grades 5 am 6, ana Level 3 covers grades 7 and 8. For each level, 

the 80-item test is divided into four subtests: mathematics (20 items), 

social stuuies (20 items), science (20 items), am attituues (20 iteaa). 

The special feature of this test is that the items are presented to the 

chiloren in Spanish ana English concurrently, on opposite siaes of the page. 

The chiloren acre encouraged to read the items in the language with which they 

are more familiar. The test is group ^minister^_and__is_tt£t_timed. 

9 ) Self-Observation Scales (SOS). 

The Self-Observation Scales, developed by the National Testing service, 

Liurhaa, north Carolina, consist of a group-admini stereu instrument. .at the 

primary and intermediate levels, with versions in English am in Spanish. 

The primary level (intended for grades Z-3 ) consists of 45 items. It measures 

five dimensions of children's affective behavior: Self acceptance, Social 

5 

Maturity, School affiliation, Achievement Motivation, am Self Security. 

The Intermediate level (interned for grades 4-6) consists of 60 items. 

It measures the sane five dimensions as on the Primary form and auds three 

more: Teacher Affiliation, Social Confidence, and Peer Affiliation. 

The norms for the primary level were based on a sample of 9,030 
students in grades K-3, am the norms for the intermediate level were 
based on a sample of 7,580 children in g.raues 4-6. Special attention was 
paid to- tne social, geographic and socioeconomic characteristics of the 
participating schools. In all, 150 schools nationwide participated in the 
norming of the test. 

b. Test Administration 

as mentioned in the introduction to this chapter on evaluation of 
bilingual schooling in moderate-to- small school districts, the aownstate 

30 
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to proviae an estimate of the ability to ao academic wort in general* The 
verbal subtest measure the understanding of written language ana the ability 
to recognize relationships among concepts expressed by worus. The non-verbal 
subtest tests for a grasp ef relationships among concepts represented by 
pictorial stimuli. The mathematics subtest assesses the ability to think quanti- 
tatively through exercises in arithmetic computation and reasoning. 

The test has sir levels to it, each having an English ana a Spanish^ 
version. This study used levels 2-5, which are aescribea below. 

a) Level 2 is to be administered to 2nd-and '3ra-graae children. 
The test consists of 100 items diviaea into 2 parts: a verbal- 
numerical subtest "(60 items) anu a non-verbal subtest, which 
consists of classification and analogies (40 items). 

b) Level 3 is to be aaministerea in graaes 4-6. It is a timed 
test which consists of 150 items. It has three subtests: 
verbal (sentence completion am word selection), non-verbal 
(figures, analogies, figure classification), and numerical 
(computation ana number series). 

c) Level 4 is for grades 7-9, and consists of 150 items with 
the same format as Level 3* 

d) Level 5 is for graaes 10 through 13 (i.e., first year college) 
It is timed, and comprises 150 items, j^ith the sans format as for 
Levels 3 am 4. 

3) The Bilingual Test Battery (BTB) 
The Bilingual Test Battery (BTB) was ueveloped by the Apartment of 
Research and Evaluation of the Chicago Boara of Education. The BTB is 
aesigned to assess both achievement in the content areas of math, science, 
and social stuaies, anu attituaes toward self. Items were constructea 
on the basis of a review of both staruaraizeu ana teache x-maae tests ana on 

the basis of program objectives as listeu in school aistricts' proposals for 

1 
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administration to kindergarten and first-graue students. The test was 
developed to identify jind offer remedial help to ohildren who do not have 
the linguistic-conceptual level of comprehension expectea of them. The test 
has two parts, each having its own booklet (numbered 1 and 2, respectively.). 
There are both Spanish and English versions, forms k and B respectively. 

The test consists of 50 sets of pictorial items which are organized in 
order of difficulty. For each item, the test aaminstrator describes a 
depicted concept to the chiloren ana then instructs the children to mart 
the picture which correjpondsjo _the_ concept. " The Jest canj>e_ administered 
on a group basis ana is not timed. 

6 J The Test of 3aslc Experiences (TU3E) 

The Language and Mathematics subtests from a battery of tests of 
basic experience published by McGraw-Hill , were selecteu for administration 
to bilingual students in downstato Illinois., Accoraing to the authors, this 
test battery is uesignea accoraing to the premise that experiences ana 
associated learning opportunities vary considerably among chilaren. The 
test is basea on the theory that for a pupil to progress in school, he must 
master certain concepts and skills which are often acquired before his 
exposure to formal education. The level L form, for kinaergarten ana 
graae 1, was selected for this study. There are both English and Spanish 
versions of the test. The publi she rs report an-average Kuaer-Richaruson 
20 reliability coefficient of .82 ana assure content validity. 

7 ) The Inter -Acer lean Tests of General Ability ( i-± General Ability 
& Habllldad General) 

The Tests of General Ability (Guidance Testing Associates, 1967a, 1967b, 1973) 
and its Spanidi version Prueba de Habllldad General, were developed under 
the direction of the late- ,'Br. Herschel T. Manuel and published by Guiuance 
Testing Associates, Austin, Texas. Accoraing to the publishers, these tests 
are not intenaea to measure general intelligence, but are intended rather 
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3 J Tne Illinois Inventory of Educational Progress (II2SP) 

Hie Illinois Inventory of Educational Progress (112? J was developed by 
the Assessment and Evaluation Planning Section of the Illinois Office of 
Biucation to provide the State with a comprehensive inventory of the Statell— 
educational progress in selected subject areas* at three toy points in the 
students* public schooling* - The inventory is primarily concerned with 
the assessment of "survival stills" in reading* mathematics, etc* According 
to the developers, "the HEP provides far a systematic, continuous, census-li&e 
survey of knowledge, skills, and understanding established by students in 
three age groups (9, 13, and 17 years of age) and. three graue levels 
(4, 8, and 11)" (Illinois Office of Education,. 1976). The inventory covers 
six different subject areas: Reading, Mathematics, Science, Social 
Studies, Siting, Career and Occupational development, as well as some selected 
dimensions of the affective and psychomotor danain. This present study 
used only the Heading and Mathematics subtests* 

4 ) Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEr) 

The Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) Series II is published by 
the Educational Testing Service* It consists of a battery of achievement 
tests designed to measure students' progress in academic areas. The STEP 
Listening and 7/ritlng Tests were selected for this study, .according to the 
publishers, the tests are supposed to assess strength of performance, rather 
than speed, although they are timed. The publishers indicate the tests were 
standardized on a representative population within the United States, and 
norms are provided. Levels 2-4 of the test have been used in downstate 
Illinois, with Level 4 corresponding to grades 4-6, Level 3 to grades 7-9, 
and level 2 to grades 10-12. 

5 ) Boehm Test of Basic Concepts (Boehm) 

This test, published by the Psychological Corporation, is designed to 
assess the child's knowledge of basic concepts. It is intended for 
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For the Spanish version of the test, the first criterion was satisfied but 
not the second cme, if we can assume that all the chiluren were native speakers 
of Spanish and that English predominated in the community* For the English 
tests, the second condition was satisfied but not the first. Due to this 
discrepancy, the children in the bilingual programs were given both Spanish 
and English versions of the test one level lower than the level corresponding 
to the grade that they were attending* 

2) The Short Test of Linguistic Skills (STLS) 
The Short Test of linguistic Stills (STLS) was uevelopeu by the Depart- 
ment of Research ana Evaluation of the Chicago Boara of Education to 
measure language dominance in children whose native language is not 
English. According to the authors, the test attempts to be "culture fair* 
in its content selection ana considers the child 1 s first language as -a point 
of reference in isolating problems that the student might have with English 
(Chicago Board of Education, 1976). The test is available in 11 parallel 
forms, including English, itfabic, Chinese, Greet, Italian, Japanese, Korean, 
Philljino^ Polish, Spanish, ana Vietnamese, The English and Spanish, forms 
were used in this study* 

The test is intended for administration to chilaren in graaes 3 through 
8. It has four subtests; Listening, Reauing, Siting, ana Speaking. 
Each subtest has 20 items dividea into four partb. within each jart, 
the items are ordered accoraing to difficulty. The listening, reaaing, ana 
writing subtests are group^administered, and the" ¥peaY£ng~~sub test is aaministe«d 
inuividually. The test was normed on 252 thira grauers ana 248 fourth graders 
in ffell 1976 and norms are available- upon request. Kuder-Hicharason 20 
reliability coefficients rangea from a low of .83 (Spanish Reaairg, 3rd grauers) 
to a high of .97 (English Speaking, 4th graders) (Table 8). 
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developed unuer the direction of the late jr. Kerschel T« Llanual and 

are published by Guidance Testing Associates (1967a, 1967b, 1973). According 

to the author, these tests not only measure reading but form a basis 

?for estimating ability to do school worfc in other areas in union the 

ability -to read is related to achievement" (Havassy, 1972). The tests were 

developed by educators from Puerto Rico, llexioo, and Texas. — 

The publishers report that nhe^language of the tests was chosen to avoid local 
idioms, and instead to use •^standard 1 language that could be understood 
generally" (Guidance Testing Associates, 1967a). It is also reported that 
the English and Spanish versions of the test were ohecfced for similarity 
of difficulty at all levels, grades 2L-12. Levels 2-4 of the Spanish 
version (Forms CEs and DEs ) and of the English version (Forms CE and iiE) , 
were used in this study. 

Level 2 has three subtests: Level of Comprehension. (40 items), 
Speed of Comprehension (30 items), and Vocabulary (40 items). At this 
level, the child chooses a picture which is suggested by a printed word, 
a phrase, a sentence, or a paragraph. Levels .3 ana 4 have the same subtest 
format as Level 2, but substitute written for pictorial stimuli. The tests 
are timed and group administered. Reliability coefficients (Ku<i«a>-Richaruson 
20) were calculated for both the English and Spanish versions Level 2, using 
groups of downstate Illinois third and fourth graaers (Fall 1976) respectively. 
In all cases, Total-test reliability vias .95 or higher. Complete reliability 

data appear in Table 8. 

There were problems in deciding specifically which levels of the test 
to administer to the bilingual children in the study. The grade-level 
designations are based on two criteria: 1) that the children should be 
native speakers of the language of the test, and 2) that the language of 

the test should be used actively in the environment in which the child lives. 

9 c- 
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aril 19$ reportedly spoke Englidi more than Spanish. 

Looting at the teachers 1 appraisals of their own language proficiency, 
Q7% of the teachers rated their spoken Spanish Ability as either "good" or 
"native," while 65$ of the teachers rated their spoken English ability as 
"native." In contrast, only 50j£ of the teacher aides were rated by 
teachers as having native command of Spanish and 56$£ as having native 
command of English* Thus, the teachers appear to have been Spanish- 
dominant on the whole, while aides were characterized by -dominance in both 
directions* This finding regarding language dominance is in contrast to 
that of teachers ana aides in other bilingual programs in Chicago and in the 
rest of the country especially in the Southwest (see Cohen, 1975, Ch. 6, for 
an example)* In parts of the Southwest, for example, parents were upset, 
at least at the outset of the bilingual programs, that- most, if not all of 
the Spanish-language instruction seemed to be provided exclusively by teacher 
aides, who were not considered as qualified as the teachers* Illinois 
is to be acknowledged for having recruited teachers with strong Spanish 
skills to teach in bilingual programs* 
4* method 

a* In str umg ntat i on 

Between Fall 1972 and Spring 1976, a series of instruments, including 
tests of language dominance, reading, achievement in the content subjects, 
and attitudes were given to children attending bilingual programs in downstate 
Illinois. The following is a description of these tests, with 

indication as to the level or form of the test used in this stuuy and the 
grade level(sj to which it corresponds* 

1 ] The Inter- American English and Spanish rteaajn^ Tests (1-A Heading 
& Lectura) 

The Test of Reading and its Spanish equivalent Brueba ae Lectuxa were 
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These teachers had taught in their districts bilingual program for four 
years, on the average* 

The teacbers indicatea differences in the moaels of bilingual schooling 
that they employed~in ther classrooms* The most commonly-usea moael 
w&6 the half-day bilingual program f where chilaren attended the bilingual 
program for half a day and the regular program for the other half. 39$ of 
the teachers viere involved in this approach. The second most common program 
was that of tutorial pull-out. In this program the child attenaea the 
bilingual .classroom for only an hour or so each day. Sometimes he received 
an English-as-a-second-language or a culture lesson (with emphasis on the 
culture of his ethnic group) during that time* 37$ of the teachers indicated 
that they used this model • Other models reported were the team-teaching 
model I founu in 13$ of the classrooms J , where the class haa one bilingual 
and one regular teacher who taught together all the time, and the self-contained 
bilingual classrom (implemented by 11% of the classrooms ), where the child 

T 
W 

spent all the time in a bilingual classroom with a bilingual teacher. Twenty- 
four teachers (75$ of those responding) reported that they had a teacher 
aiue in their classrooms as well, thus bringing the average student-staff 
ratio to 11 children per adult. 

Three-quarters of the teachers reporteu that children whu haa been in the 
bilingual program since its inception received beginning instruction in 
English and Spanish reading concurrently. 

Regarding language use in the classroom, twenty-five teachers (78$) 
specified that they used Spanish in their classroom primarily for the 
following purposes: Spanish language arts instruction, as a medium of 
instruction for all subjects, and for general classroom interaction. 
They reported speaking Spanish approximately 30$ of the time on the average. 
With respect to student language use patterns at sohool, they reported 
that on the average 52$ of their students spoto English and Spanish 
about half the time, 29$ reportedly spo to "sp^^TmSe Thei English^ 
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English to their parents than were B-0 group children. In both oases, chili rem 
used considerably more Spanish with parents than English (Table 7). B-3 
group students were reported using mostly English araoig themselves (75$ just English), 
whi 1 e_ BH&_gr ou p s tudents were re portedjasing mostly Span ish ( Slff'ju st SpMish_yao 
3l£ just English). B-0 group families tended to be in more Anglo communities 
where the language of the neighborhood was English. 

Thus, the comparative picture is oca of more established Spanish-speafcing 
families (the B-3 group) vs. more recent immigrant families (the 3-0 group), 
with thd former having stronger English languagp stills, better educational* 
backgrounds, and somewhat better jobs. Rather than avoiding comparison of 
3-3 and B-0 group students 1 performance at school because of these baseline 
differences, we felt that comparisons should still be made, but paying 
careful attention to such initial differences as the longitudinal study 
progresses. The basic issue might actually concern the extent of the deficit 
that the more recent immigrants really have at the outset, given such background 
differences as those enumerated above. Just as bilingual schooling itself is not 
a static process, but rather an ever-changing one given the advances in the 
field, so student characteristics as well as parental characteristics do not 
remain static. These characteristics change with the assimilation and 
acculturation processes. < Thus, ~ the decision here* was- to consider the~s©~ 
initial differences as important intervening variables to be watched closely 
over time ana to be considered seriously when interpreting any comparative 
results between the 3-3 and B-0 group children. 

c • Description of Bilingual Schooling Treatments 

During Winter 1976, questionnaires were distributed to the teachers who 
taught the B-3 and B-0 group children [included in" the longitudinal study^ 
(see appendix C)# The teachers sampled represented fifteen school districts 
which had implemented bilingual education on or before September 1972« Thirty- 
two teachers returned the questionnaires out of a population of 75, hence 43^» 
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born in the U.S. (10jJ) (see Table 7). 

With respect to education and occupation, the B-3 fathers Wed to _ 
have completed more higher education and tended to have slightly better jobs 
thaa B-0 group parents. There in also some indication that B-3 mothers 
had better Jobs than B-0 mothers tTable 7). There was greater reported 
illiteracy among mothers in reading of Spanish in the B-0 group than in the . 
B-3 group, while, toe groups had similar limitations in reaaing English. 
The B-3 group parents reportea speeding English better than the B-0 group, 
and the B-3 fathers reportea better English reaaing skills, commensurate 
with their higher education, better jobs, and longer residence in the 
U.S. (Table?}. Student differences. i^J^V^SsS^^^.^ 1 } 
favored the B-0 group. '.Theresa 25% of the 3-0 group were rated "good", only 
28% of the B-3 group were so rated. In English reaaing, however, the B-3 group 
excelled dramatically (74* of B-3 group reported good or native vs. 25% 
of B-0 group reported good or native). In English speaking, the B-0 group 
*ere reportea to have as many as 47# in the "little or none" categories, 
while the B-3 group had only 8% so rated. 

Language use patterns also showed differences between the B-3 and 
B-0 groups, more so forefathers and for students than for mothers, 
mothers' home language use indicated somewhat more English in the B-3 group 
than in the B-0 group (19* vs. 8%U_ Fathers of B-3 group students 
generally reported using more English or both English ana Spanish at 
home, outsiae the heme, and in reaaing and listening to the radio than • 
didVO fathers. B-3 stuaents themselves were also reportea using more English 
than B-0 stuaents at home, for reaaing, watching T-V-, ana listening to the 
radio (Table 7). 

B-3 group parents reported using more English with their childrea 

than B-0 group parents. Likewise, B-3 chilaren were reported speaking more 
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Thus, in summary, the majority of the' parents were of Latin .American 
heritage, half being recent residents of Illinois. Their educational 
backgrounds were limited primarily to the elementary level, their families were 
large, the men worked mainly as manual: laborers^ ana the women were 
housewives. The parents were generally more proficient in Spanish than in 
English and used Spanish more frequently. Their children were either balanced 
bilinguals or aomlnent_4n English and were reported to use English more than 
Spanish. 

2) The B-3 Grout) vs. "the B-0 Group 
It is important to indicate the major differences between the B-3 group 
(the group with 3+yeara of bilingual schooling at the start of the 1975-76 
school year) and the B-0 group (the group just beginning bilingual schooling 
at the 3rd and 4th-grade levels at that time). The very fact that the B-0 group 
were starting bilingual programs in grade* 3 or 4 is an indication that these 
pupils included recent arrivals to those school districts, very possibly 
as immigrants from Mexico, Puerto Rico, or Cuba. In that this is a continuing 
longitudinal study, it will be possible to see which initial differences 
between the B-3 and B-0 groups with respect to background characteristics 
disappear over time and which persist. 

aS it turns out" in this case, there were* basic diferences- inr baseline 
comparative data relating to the" following areas: birthplace of the parents 
and children, parents' occupation, Bother's schooling, parents' and children's 
language skills and language use patterns. (Complete comparative data may be 
found in Appendix B to Ripley (1976 ]). 

With respect to birthplace, 51% of the 3-3 group were born in the U.S. 
and 3CJ& in latin America, whereas only IB% of the 3-0 group were born in the 
U.S. and 63$ in Latin America. .Vhereas fewer B-3 group parents were born 
in the U.S. than their children (30£), fewer still 3-0 group parents were 
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with their reported language ability. Parents tended to use Spanish exclusively 
at home 176$ of mothers, 63$ of fathers)* They tenaeu to read in Spanidi 
(57$ of mothers in Spanish alone, 11$ in both, 21$ in English only; 45$ 
of fathers- in Spanish, 13$ in both, 2*$ in English) and listen to Spanidi 
radio programs (58$ of mothers, 46$ of fathers). With respect to 3NV«» fathers 
watched more English programs (38$ English only, 21$ in both, 28$ in Spanish 
only)* Host parents also reported using just Spanish when speaking with 
each other, tfhen speaking to. their children, the parents reported slightly 
more English use (68$ used just Englidi, 15$ used both, and 15$ just EnglidxJ* 
The children were reported speaking Spanish back to their parents, but not 
as frequently (58$ just Spanish, 14$ both, and £3$ English only)* In 
contrast to language directed at parents* a full 57$ of the children were 
reported to speak only English among themselves, with 17$ using both, ana 
only 23$ using Spanish exclusively* In fact, the children in general 
were reported to use more English than Spanish at home altogether 
(49$ English only vs. 31$ Spanish only)* More children read, only in 
English (61$ English, 16$ both, 13$ Spanish'), more listened to radio in 
English (69$ English, 12$ both, 13$ Spanish), and watcheu T*V* in English 
,(69$ only English, 12$ both, 13$ Spanish only). (With regard to T.Y* , it 
is fair to say that the selection o f programs was far greater in English, which 
would help explain both parental and children T«V- language use patterns*) 

Outside the home, the mothers continued to use primarily Spanish 
(63$ Spanish only, 7$ both, 22$ English only), hlmozt as many fathers, on 
the other hand, reported using, only English as reported using only Spanish 
(35$ just English vs. 40$ just Spanish)* Such would be a result of the 
types of jobs they had found — i.e., in which English was required. Only 
1C$ of the fathers who^reeponded to" the question reported using" boj^h" ~ 
English and Spanish outside the home. 
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There was on average of 5 children per family and it would seem that 
many of these chiluren were actually participating in bilingual education 
programs. 7/hen asked how many children were currently attending_or_h«i 
attended bilingual programs, 26% of the parents said "two," 18^5 said "three," 
11% said "four," and so on. The neighborhoods that they moved into were 
largely Anglo (53$) and 81% of the neighborhood spoke either English only or 
English as well as Spaniah. 

Fathers ana mothers had similar educational backgrounds, with the bulk 
of each group having only an elementary school education (Table 6 J. 7/ith 
respect to occupation, the fathers were predominantly manual laborers am 
the mothers mostly housewives (Table 6). 

Kegaraing oral language skills, 85$ of the mothers ana 80$ of the 
fathers reported having Spanish skills that were from auequete to native-like, 
whereas only 34 of the mothers ana 37$ of the fathers reported English-speaking 
skills that were from adequate to native-like. With respect to literacy, 
62$ of the mothers ana 60$ of the fathers reported Spanish reading skills 
as from adequate to nat ive-liise, while only half as many of the parents (29$ 
of mothers ana_31$_of fathers ) report ed_adequ ate "to native-like reading skills 
in English. In fact, 47$ of the mothers and 30$ of the fathers reported no 
English reading ability at all* 

Tfliile the parents appeared to be Spanish-dominant, they reported their " 
children. as being strong in English, perhaps even., Engl ishrdominant . For example, 
72$ of the children were reported by their parents to have from adequate to native- 
like English speaking skills, compared to 58$ reported to have native-like Spanish 
speaking skills. Furthermore, two-thirds of the children (66%) were said to have 
from adequate to native-like Englidi reading skills, whereas only half (49$) were 
reported to have from adequate to native-like Spaniah reading skills. 

The reported language use patterns of parents ana children were consistent 
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8tudents who were just beginning bilingual schooling. Hence, a second group. of 
third graders (Hs66 ) and fourth graders (U»49) just beginning bilingual 
schooling was selected for comparative purposes (referrea to as the B-0 
group J* Thus, in essence, the B-3 group formed a group for continuing 
longitudinal study and the B-0 group initially a comparison group, but with 
the intention of the B-0 group's also becoming a group to be followed longi- 
tudinally from their point of entry into bilingual programs. Since most, 
if not all bilingual students were receiving some bilingual schooling 
during the 1975-76 year, it was not possible to find a genuine control 
group. The compromise approach was to uso as a comparison group, stuaents 
who were just beginning bilingual schooling, hence the selection. of the B-0 
group. 

As stated above, the parents of these 333 children were mailea a bilingual 
questionnaire to fill out in Winter 1976. Ill of the sots of parents of the 
3-3 group stuaents responaed (51^j ana 71 sets of parents of the B-0 group 
responded (62/5). 

Spanish-?nglish bilingual pupils were selected for intensive study because 
they comprised the overwhelming majority of bilingual student a .do wnst ate. 

First, we will provide some demographic characteristics for the B-3 and 
B-0 group students and their families combined* Then, we will focus on 
differences between the- B-3 and B-0 students. 
1) General Description 

The majority of the parents were born in Latin America, i.e., Mexico, 

Puerto Rico, and Cuba (63$ vs. 2(# in the U.S. ). Fewer of their children 

2 

were born in Latin America (46$ vs. 35% in the U.S. J. The families had 
resided primarily in Illinois during their years in the U.S. .While 1Q% of t&3 
parents were actually born in Illinois, 33# had lived there for from 7 to 
25 years. The remaining 47$ had lived in Illinois for from one to 6 years. 
Migrants to Illinois came predominantly front Texas or from Mexico. 
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used both languages. VThen spealcing to their friends, English apparently 
predominated to an even greater extent. 46^ were reporteu to use English, 
23^5 reported using their home language, ana 31$ using both Englidi _and__. 
their home language. , 

The 1974-75 questionnaire also requested the languagp listened to on 
radio and television and that used for reading the paper, magazines, and 
boolts. The primary language reportedly usea by stuuents in these meaia 
was English* Table 4 presents the percentages of stuuents using either 
English, the hone language, or both, for media. 

The distribution of students testeu by graue were also obtaineu for four 
years of bilingual schooling, 1972-1976.. The number of students in each 
graue are given in Table 5. These figures are compiled only for students 
in the database who haa valid responses. It is important to continually 
mate this point clear because unfortunately a considerable number of oases haa 
to be discarded for lacfc of valid data entries (usually due to poor fcey 
punching and verifying) or due to an inability to identify the stuuents at 
all. 

b . ~ Sample for" longitudinal Study , 

The pupils selecteu for longitudinal stuuy attenueu bilingual euuoation 
programs in 15 different school districts in . Illinois* The database provided 
us with a group of Spanish- speaking third graders (B»109) and fourth graaers 
(H-109 J who were identified as having been in a bilingual program for at least 
three years as of Pall 1975 (referred to as the B-3 group). The 
rationale for choosing only these graue levels was to obtain 

a sample of chiluren whose only schooling experience haa been througi 
bilingual education in downstate Illinois. 

It was not possible to find a genuine control group since most, if not 
all bilingual students were receiving some bilingual schooling during the 
1975-75 year. The compromise approach was to use as a comparison group, 
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the grades, but that new students still appear as late as graae 12 [U*2A ) 
(see Table 2)* 

Approximately Z0% of the students in the database had entered a bilingual 
program in 1972-73, 21% in 1973-74, and 48J& in 1974-75. The year in which the 
students were born ranged from 1956 to 1969, but the majority were born after 
1965 (Table 3). There is an equal representation of males ani female* 
(50.5# vs. 49. 5#) in the database. However, 19% of the records did not' 
contain this item of information. 

The single most common birthplace of the parents was Mexico: 45'^ of the. 
fathers am 44* of the mothers were born there. The next most predominant 
birthplaces of parents were either the U.S. Soutwest {19% of the fathers ana 
19% of the mothers) or other regions of the United States {1T% of the fathers 
and 19% of the mothers). Other birthplaces represented were Central america, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, South America, China, Japan, Greece, Italy, and other 
European countries. Host of the students (56#) were born in the U.S. or had 
lived in the U.S. over 10 years [3%). Of the remaining 41j£, 3% had lived in 
the U.S. for from 6 to 10 years, 13% for between 3 and 5 years, and 20% for one 
to 2 years. Unfortunately as many as 35% of the oases in the database did 
not contain this data, for whatever reasons. 

Over two-thirds [70% Jfof the", students in t'he_database indicated Spanish 
as the principle home language. Twenty-seven percent also indicated English 
as a language used at home. Chinese and Greet were also indicated as home 
languages. Sixty-two percent of the valid records indicated that the 
stuaents used their principle home language when speaking to their father, 
while 17% used English and 21% used both. Similar figures were found for 
the language stuuents repeatedly usea when speafcing to their mothers: 67^ 
usea their principle home language, 15% usea English, and 17* used both. 
*henthe stuuents spote to their brothers ana sisters, on the other hand, 
only 37?S used their home language, while 3 6% usea English and 27* reporteuly 
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who were in bilingual programs during tlie 1974-75 school year (see Appendix A)* 
The second questionnaire was sent in Winter 1976 to parents of those 333 
3£d and 4th graders tested during the 1975-76 school year (i. e, f 213 students 
from the B-3 group and 115 students from the 3-1) group) (see appendix B)* 
Other information was obtained directly from the students 9 computerized 
records that accompanied test scores (i.e., information that would usually 
be filled out on the front of a test jacket). Such information included school 
district, grade of entry andyear of entry into a bilingual program, birth 
date, and sex* All of these data were entered into the database* 

a* The General Characteristics of the Database for Illinois Down state 
Bilingual Schooling 

The following is a general description of the database, containing 
downstate Illinois data up through Fall 1975, including 1974-75 questionnaire 
data* Questionnaire data from ,1975-76. are discussed in Section 3*b, below* 
Bote that the overall database contains more than just Spanish-English 
bilingual program students, although this group forms the majority* 

There are 44 school districTs~r^ ^witii_a total of 

4*579 student b» 0 ft The s e~44 ~scho o l dTstr ic t s, the^glgin, " Jol let ""and Waufcegan 
school districts have the most, re presentat ion.- with 407,. 549. and, 550 students, 
respectively. Total numbers of students by district and their relative 
frequencies compared to the total population are found in Table 1* These 
numbers reflect the students in the database who entered a bilingual program 
in their respective district sometime between 1972 and 1975 for whom- data 
exist in the database* 

Most of the students in the database (48$) entered a bilingual program 
while they were in kindergarten or first graue. Table 2 presents the 
distribution of students according to the graues that they were in upon 
entering a bilingual program. J?e can see that numbers decrease up through 
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cross-section of students. 

d. the socioliDCTistic environment at home effect language 

per formance at aohool ? Specifically » 

X] How does exposure to>dia^raaio and television, in Spanish 

and English influence language performance? 

2) How does student's choice of language in spealcing to mother, 
father, and siblings relate to language at school? 
mis is just one set of research questions attempting to relate background 
cnaracteristics to performance outcomes. The database actually offers an 
opportunity to relate many other background variables to performance outcomes, 
me present analysis was selected because it relates sociolingui stic environment 
variables to performance outcomes in a rigorous way. Fishman (1977) , notes 
the lack of research efforts to determine the direct influence of community 
and parental factors on achievement in bilingual programs. Fishman points 
out how previous studies, such as Cohen (1975 ), have employed community 
variables, but not as independent variables or as predictors of achiement 
outcomes* 

3.. Database Population 

The population of students entering into this eavluation consist of two 
basic groups. The first is a cross-section of stuuents graue K-9 for whom 
at least one piece of data was collected at any point between Fall 1972 and Spring 
1975. The second group is a special group of 213 3rd ana 4th graders who were 
identified as having been in a bilingual program, for at least three years 
as of Fall 1975 and for whom longitudinal data already existed (group B-3. 
n*218) or as having just entered a bilingual program, at the 3rd or 4th graue level 

in Fall 1975 (B-0 group, n=115). 

Most of the information available on the population unuer study came from 
two questionnaires. One was adminstered to about 3,000 parents of students 
in grades K-3 and to "the~sti£ents themselVejTin grades 4 and abov«, ^ - 
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1) What is the effec t of numb er_of years in bilingual schooling 
on English ana Spanish reading achievement? 

2) What is the effect of number of years in bil ingual schooling 

on listening, spealclng, " ana writing English ana Spanish? 

Questions of language proficiency concern legislators, teachers, ana euucational 
aoministrators. More specifically, it is the hope of eaucators in jUinoia — 
that bilingual programs will strengthen both languages, especially English. 
Whereas legislators in Illinois put emphasis on rapid ana successful transition 
to English, they axe also concerned about the effect of such programs on the 
maintenance of fluency and literacy in ±he students' home language. 

b. Do students in a bilingual program achieve at a rate, commen surate 
„lth their age, ability , and graae level in all subject areas? Unfortunately, 
this question cannot be answered directly with Illinois downstate data since 
there are no state norms for most tests (especially tests in Spanish) and 
many tests were not taken statewide. However, we can asfc the question as 
to whether years of bilingual schooling is associated with increases in general 
ability and in academic achievement . Specifically, 

1 J That effect does years of bilingual schooling have on the development 
of general abilities— basic language concepts (wora relationships, 
classifications, analogies) and math^aticar concepts (computation 
and number series)? 

2) Uhat effect, aoes years of bilingual schooling have on achievement 
in the content subjects (i.e., math, science, and social studies )1 
a. _Do Increased years in a bilingual program " foster positive attitudes. 
toward Bglf._school. and conrtunlty? A. basic tenet of bilingual schooling is 
that a bilingual pupil's use of his mother tongue, particularly in a program 
that enhances his ethnic background, will concurrently instill within him 
or reinforce positive attitudes towaru self, school, and community. This 

study provided an opportunity to as* this question of a rather substantial 
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the outcon»a) are not included in the database and will not, consequently, be treated 
in this chapter, with the exception of the teachers 1 descriptions of their classrooms 
13. c, below)* .(Findings from process evaluations are included as part of the 
specifically proce«-oriented study reporteu on in Chapter^, "Assessing the 
Process of Bilingual Schooling" (Garcelon & Seelye)). 

Assessment in this section focuses primarily on the effect of bilingual 
schooling ana home environment on student outcomes (the product). So attempt 
is maue to evaluate the curriculum or the methods of instruction* An effort 
was made to re-utilize in the ongoing evaluation the best of the former 
assessment measures, adding new measures intended to enchance insights as to 
outcomes from bilingual schooling — such as a new Illinois State test of survival 
skills in reading and math (the Illinois Inventory of Educational Progress) and 
a Chicago-developed short test of bilingual speaking, listening, reading ana ^ 
writing skills (the Short Test of Linguistic Skills). 
In brief, then, the aims of this study were: 

- to locate and describe disparate data from former years. 

- to add to the best of these data new data of value* 

- to isolate a usable sample for continuing research. 

- to make product statements, however qualified, about the effecta of 
bilingual schooling on language ability, achievement, and self-concept. - 

Generally, we attempted to evaluate with the intent of improving, not 
defending* ongoing programs in bilingual education in downstate Illinois.^ 

2. Research Questions 

The following are a series of specific research questions intended 
to give the presentation of findings a clearer, more' precise focus. These 
questions are meant to reflect questions asked about bilingual schooling 
by a variety of different interest groups. 

a. Do students in a bilingual program over several years achieve 
fluency and literacy in two languages? _In particular, 
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programs, but in the case of retrospect ive data, limitations on the data 
restricted the range of questions for which answers could be obtained. 

It ie unfortunately rather common for program evaluation to be a w pick-up-tbe- 
pieces" effort, talcing place after the program is well into the implementa- 
tion phase. Diis situation is sometimes (as in Illinois) provoked by the „ 

inconclusive efforts of early evaluators. This means that whereas the later 
evaluators my prefer to evaluate a j>ro gram having ,cj^ 

i sties, thus making the results of evaluation more easily interpret able, such 
is often impossible — unless the new eval uators intervene and change the very 
nature of the program on a do st hoc basis* 

!?hen worfcing at the cross-district level, as in downatate Illinois 
(15 selected districts], rather than at the level of one school aistiifct or 
even one individual school (unit J within that district, there, is the further 
reality that "the" bilingual treatment is an assortment of treatments, 
sometimes changing in nature several times auring the school year. Part of 
the taste at hand, then, was to attain consensus as to the principle 
characteristics of downstate Hiinoia bilingual programs. 

In part because of limitations on existing data and in part out of 
a desire to continue the research effort longitudinally, new uata were 
collected during the 1975-76 school year* both from' subjects alreaay having 
records in the database ana from new subjects. By Spring 1976 , the database 
provided opportunities to assess language ability, achievement, self-concept, 
ana the relation between home language use and stuaent language performance 
at school. 

The retrospective aata were generally concerned witi; the "proauct" 
(outcorres of bilingual schooling), generally either on a "summative" basis 
(i.e., at the end of the years) or, occasionally, on a "formative" basis 
(i.e., at several intervals over the course of the years; e.g., Fall, Winter, 
Spring). Jata from "process" evaluation (assessment of the means of achieving 
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This evaluation was intended as one of improvement-oriented evaluation 
]T7e • , r e sul 1 8 w ere~intendea~ tlTlmp r ove ~the~£r o gr am ) • Hence, if any results 
reflected negatively on aims of the programs, these would still be reported, 
rather than attempting to defend the program at all costs* This approach 
differs from that of many bilingual evaluations in that there has been a 
relative absence of negative findings regarding individual bilingual programs 
in the program evaluation literature (in the ERIC System ox even on file-- ■ - 
at the U. S. Office of Bilingual Education). Such findings have simply not 
been reported or have been reported in an uneven, sometimes unintelligible 
way (e.g., differing formats for statistical data, goals not stated in 
achievable terms, minimal information on the nature of classroom activities 
(Office of the Comptroller General, 1976)). 

The first step in the present Illinois downstate evaluation was to locate 
and describe all existing bilingual evaluation data. from Fall 1971 through 
Spring 1975. As it turned out, student records for the first year, 1971-72, 
were not complete enough with respect to basio information to allow their" inclusion 
in the matching program aimed at identifying participating students across school 
years. Consequently, the effort actually began with 1972-73 data- Although there 
were still gaps across students and across skill areas, the oeea for insights, into 
the effectiveness of state bilingual programs warranted the analysis of these 
data. It was ftelt that qualified answers would emerge from mich analysis — i.e., 
an analysis based on scores for some children on some measures at some points 
in t ime . 

* The second step, then, was to form a database from the usable data. 
Suffice it to say here that the effort was time-consuming and expensive and 
could have been avoided had a database been established at the outset of evaluation 
(Fall 1971). Once that data were collected and put in the database, then the 
decision became that of what issues were accessible for discussion given the 
O data. Clearly, there are many questions one would lite to asfc about bilingual 
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!• Introduction 

The downstate Illinois experience in assessment of bilingual 
programs in many ways refleota that of school districts all over 
the United States. Although there were initial talks of a design 
for a comprehensive longitudinal evaluation, this design was not 
carried out as planned, in that the dowastate programs were 
consistently state- funded and in that the state requested only a 
Statement of proposed evaluation and no yearly interim and final 
evaluation reports (unlike the federal government), there ia no concise 
ongoing record of what actually happened (i.e., what tests were actually 
given to whom in what languages, when>etc.) from Fall 1971 to Spring 
1975. There are yearly statements of what evaluation jgas to be conducted 
(inserted in the funding proposal) but little accountability (Seelye ana 
Balasubramonian, 1973, being one exception). 

Furthermore, the amount of data far exceeded the amount of aata analysis 
supplied to the data collected—another problem in evaluation, 
i.e., that aata are collected sometimes in mass quantities, but then are 
never analyzed or only inadequately. In sum, the uata on downstate 
Illinois bilingual programs from their inception in 1971 can best be 
described as patchwork: some scores for some children at some times, 
with many gaps. 

As a result of these past evaluation procedures and experiences, the ' 
current effort was undertaken, with the purpose of 

(1) trying to locate all past data still in existence, (2) determining 
what data were actually retrievable and usable, (3 j reporting on these 
data retrospectively, and then (4) collecting new uata for a continuing 
longitudinal study involving a select group of subjects remaining from 
previous evaluation. Thus, it was both a retrospective and a longitudinal 
effort. 
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criticis* GfeUi, unuoubteuly be loveileu at this stuay as well- The question 
really becomes one of the uegree of compromise permissible in the effort to 
assess the impact of bilingual schooling. 77e feel that as long as methous 
ma their shortcomings are maue clear, then the reauer can use the finuings 
profitably • Hopefully, an accumulation of such reports over time -*ill begin 
to paint an honest picture of the impact of bilingual schooling. For example, 
there may begin to emerge more definite conclusions as to the effects of such 
programs on English language acquisition, on native language maintenance, on 
attituaes toward self aco. community anu so forth. " ±X the present time, the 
results are still "mixed* at best. 
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Footnotes 

1. Portions of this chapter, particularly parts of sections 3 ana 5, are basea ■ 
on Ripley (1976 J 9 a technical report on the formulation of a database am on 
data analyses run on data contained within the database. For the most part* 

the Interp retations ^ of findings are our own and do not refleot on the IIT He searc h 
Institute, which served simply as a servioe group* 

2. FOr complete statistical frequencies reported in tabular form» see Ripley 
(1976 )• Here only major differences are emphasizea and percentages don't 
necessarily add to 100$ within a given category. "Ho response" and "other 
response " are omjitted. 

3. There was also variation within a model — perhaps not so surprisingly, in 
that there were no prescribed State guidelines as to the "standard" features of 
any given model. 

4. It is interesting to note that parent report of stuaext language use out 
of school (see pp. 12-13, above) suggested more use of English than Spanish, 
whereas the teachers' in-school report suggested greater balance or even more 
use of Spanish. 

5. The 45 items were selected from a pool of 135 items through factor analysis. 
Item reponses apparently contribute to sabscale scores according to their 
weightings as derived from factor analysis. 

6. Results from 1976-77 testing lend support to this finding that in downstate 
Illinois bilingual students are not readies very well in Spanish* 
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DISTRICTS REPRESENTED IN DATABASE 





District 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 



Areola 
Aurora 
Barrington 
Barrington High 
Bel Iwood 
Bensenville 
Blue Island 
Blue Island High 
. Chicago Heights 
Crete 
Danville 
DeKalb 
Des Plaines 
Des Plaines Area 
District 15 
Dundee 
East Moline 
Elgin 
Elmhurst 
Evans ton 
Harvey 
Ooliet 
Ooliet 
Lake Zurich 
LaSalle 
Marengo 
Maywood Area 
McHenry 
Mendota 
Moline Area 
Mundelein High 
North Chicago 
Onerga 
Palatine 
Pontiac 
Rockford 
Round Lake 
Steger 
Sterl ing 
Waukegan 
West Chicago 
Wheel i ng 
Wheeling High 
Not Recorded 



14 
146 

66 

23 

68 

66 
118 

44 
131 
213 

12 

27 

16 

71 

26 

77 

44 
407 
116 

93 

30 

549 

44 
43 
20 
23 

252 
31 
37 

120 
50 
46 
12 

108 
2 

167 
17 
167 

33 
550 
204 
209 
25 
62 



.3 
3.2 
1.4 

.5 
1.4 
1.4 
2.6 
1.0 
2.9 
4,7 

.3 

.6 

.3 
1.6 

.6 
1.7 
1.0 
8.9 
2.5 
2.0 

.7 
12.0 
1.0 

.9 

.4 

.5 
5.5 
.7 
.8 

2.6 

1.1 

1.0 
.3 

2.4 
.0 

3.6 
.4 

3.6 
.7 
12.0 

4.5 

4.6 
.5 

1.4 



TOTAL 



4579 



58 



100.0 



TABU' 2 

GRADE UPON ENTRY INTO A BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



Grade 


adso lute 
Frequency 


Relative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 


Cumulative 

Frequency 

(Percent) 


K 


1216 •• 


26.8 


26.8 


1 


954 


20.8 


47.6 


2 


548 


12.0 


59.6 


3 


415 


9.1 


68.7 ... 


4 


305 


6.7 


75.4 


5 


238 


5.2 


80.6 


6 


196 


4.3 


84.9 


. 7 


177 


3.9 


88.8 


8 


no 


2.4 


91.2 


9 


180 


3.9 


95.1 


10 


103 


2.2 


97.3 


11 . 


32 


.7 


98.0 


12 


24 


.5 


98.5 
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T/£l£3 
BIRTHYEAR DISTRIBUTION 



. Year 


Absolute 
Frequency 


Relative 
Freauencv 

(Percent) 


55 


29 


.6 


57 


44 


1.0 


58 


91 


2.0 


59 


100 


2.2 


60 


116 


2.5 


61 


w- 


2.6 


5?, 


174 


3.8 


63 


256 


5.6 


64 


329 . 


7.2 


65 


315 


•6.9 


66 


408 


8.9 


67 


. 452 


9.9 


68 


475 


10.4 


69 


422 


9.2 
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STUDENTS* REPORTED LANGUAGE USE FOR THE MEDIA 



Media 


No. of valid 
Cases 


rercen z 
English 


r c rc.cn t 
"Home "Lang 


rci ecu i» 

Both 


Radio 


2711 


47.6 • 


22.0 


30.4 


Television 


1 

• 2793 


. 54.7 


10.6 


34.7 


Papers and Magazines 


2333 


48.0 


24.8 


27.2 


Books 'and Novels 


2375 


44.0 


23.9 


32.1 



DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY GRADE TESTED OVER FOUR TEARS OF BILINGUAL SCHOOLING 





Grade 

» 


Year 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


1972-73 


452 


499 
























1973-74 


361 


252 


212 


95 


41 


57 


34 


31 


11 


9 


10 


2 


Z 


1974-75 




359 


299 


351 


241 


56 


3 


46 


25 


22 


17 


12 


5 


1975-76 








182 


164 



























Ltvet 


Father 


Mother 




Father 1 




father 


University 


5 


3 


hfenual Laborer 


65 


Housewife 


69 


High School 


11 


15 


Deceased 


15 


Manual Laborer 


16 


Junior High 


8 


9 


Service/ Cl erk 


11 


Service/ Cl erk 


3 


ED eraentary 


65 


76 


Unemployed 


5 


Unemployed 


3 


None 


11 


7 


Profesaioral 


2 


Deceased 


1 




Retired 


2 


No Re5po*«e 


a 



DIFFERENCES IN BASELINE DATA BETWEEN 

B-3 AND B-0 GROUPS (N = 196) 



GROUPS 



VARIABLES 



Strident 's Birthplace 
Parents ' Birthplace 
Father's Education 
Father's Occupation 
Mother's Occupation 



Mother's Spanish Reading 



B-3 



B-0 



51$ u.s. 

30% Latin America 
30$ U.S. 

56$ Latin America 

32$ J.H., H.S., or 
University 

18$ Service/Clerk 
2$ Unemployed 

10$ Manual Laborer 
6$ Professional 



18$ U.S. 

6356 Latin America 
10$ U.A. 

71$ Latin America 

14$ J.H., H.S., or - 
University 

4$ Service/Clerk 
8$ Unemployed 

21$ Manual Laborer 
1$ Professional 



40$ good, 11 £ little 



Mother's English Speaking 13$ native, 33# none 

Father's English Speaking 15# native, 26$ little 

Father's English Reading 15# native, 28$ D.ittle, 

23% none 

Student's Spanish Reading 28$ good 

Student's English Speaking 22$ native, 6l$ good, 

' 9$ little 



Student's English Reading 74$ good or native 

JL 



32* good, 22$ little 

4$ native, 47$ none 

4$ native, 40$ little 

* 3# native, 16$ little, 
44$ none 

35* good 

10$ native, 3^ good, 31 $ 
little, 18$ none 

35$ good or native 
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Mother's Home Language Use 19$ English 

Father's Home Language Use 22$ English 

Father's Language Outside 
• Home 

Father's Language for 
Reading 



9$ English 
10$ English 



Father's Language for 
Radio 

Student's Home Language 
Use 

Student's Language for 
Reading 



44$ English, 36$ Spanish! 21$ English, 46$ Spanish 
29$ English, 42$ Spanish] 18$ English, 51$ Spanish, 



18$ both 



4$ both 



24$ English, 43$ Spanish] 11$ English, 51$ Spanish, 



23$ both 



11$ both 



68$ English, 16$ Spanish! 27$ English, 57$ Spanish 
71$ English, 7$ Spanish | 46$ English, 21$ Spanish 

64 
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Table f (Continued) * 






GROUP 


S 


VArLlAnl iiy> 


B-3 


D V 


Student's Language for 
T. V» 


83% English, 3% Spanish, 
97B both 


57# English, 13£ Spanish, 

1 Q<£ KrtfVi 
1 770 uoun 


Student's Language for 
Radio 


80% English, 5% Spanish 


5l£ Ehglish, 25% Spanish 


Parental Language 
Spoken to Children 


107b xiingiisn^ 0^70 npanxsn 


l^/O UMlgJ -L3I1, f 7? 1 n^jQii-Lou 


Child Language Spoken 
to Parents 


29% English, 52% Spanish, 
lo^b ootn 


18% English, 73£ Spanish, 


Language Use Among 
Siblings 


76# English, 5# Spanish 


32% English, 53% Spanish 


Ethnicity/ Country 
of Origin of 
Neighborhood 


59$ Anglo/U.S. 


47% Anglo/U.S. 


Language of Neighborhooc 


87^6 English or both, 
6$ Spanish 


75% English or both, 17% 
Spanish 



Note that all categories are not reported here, for 
purposes of emphasis, so percentages not add to 100$. 
Complete, data nay be found in Appendix B to Ripley (1976). 
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Time of Admini- 
stration 


a 


I-A 
ftoj Lectura 




Iiep 


. STEP 

L4IW4 


1 i 


Boehi 
A 

1 ' 2 


a 

B 

1 ! 2 


TC 

L " 


107 

BE 
M 


I-A 
Gen. AM], 
2 1 3j 4j 5 


R.G. 


BTB . 
1 j2| 3 


SOS 

p JI 

1 


Fall 1972 




• 1 








Li i 


. 590 | 317 


J- — 

48i| 


589 


259 




1 

1 


1 ; 


1 


Winter 1973 




• ! 

— , — 1 






: 1 i( 1 


1240 


(562 


672 


571 


— 1 — 1 — 1 — 

1 ) 1 


— H 
| 


_ _ 1 

1 ■ 

1 


1 — - 


Spring 1973 




1 

' 1 






-pr'-i— 


361 ' 380 


3678359 

j 


583 


583 






— H — 

1 1 


h— 


Fall 1973 




,1 : 






: 1 1 




816 | 903 


860 '844 

1 








— f- 
1 


168 | , 


1^ 

1 


Spring 1974 




"52 98 1 6 
— 1 1 










1 1 — 


917 | 91 5 


1 

857 ( 860 








| 


1*7 | i3 


1 


fell 197** 


505 


039 jl 46 






In . 






58' 43 


396|4l4 






551|8l7l 3891243 
— — -1 — 1 — 


80,22 


\ 1*0 ,77406 
1 


1 

1,643 751 
1 


Spring 1975 
Winter 1976 

_ 1 


326 


' 1 










1 


1 






'6if, , 


| 


1 1 


U — 1 


1 

329 , 

®j ! 


3-4 


97 


.:'!)■ 1 


1 
1 


i 

! 








1 i 1 

1 1 1 


— 1— 

1 
| 


— H — 

325 

1 1 
i l 1 


1 
1 



Key 1 



ERIC 



j 1 

(1) I-A Reading (English), form (LG . 
I-A Lectura (Spanish), f-OfWi Cj£* ZvJ. DG-> 

(V) S?^ I^t ° f Lln & ulatl ° flkiHa (Sp. 4 Eng.) 

niinois Inventory of Educational Progress 
(Reading and Kith Subtests) 
(4) Sequential Tests of Educational Progress 

L a Listening, W ■ Writing 

tj^ d T , H ~ S ' Lqv «! 3-grades 7-9. 

I t 06 ! 1111 M & 2 ln ^niah, B-l 4.2 in English, 
a uf ^ Sl ° ^^noes, Language and feth 
Subtests 

(?) Inter-American Genera] Ability Tests — 
Gen. Abil. - English version, H.G.* - 
Spanish version. 
(8) Bilingual Test Battery - Subtests in Science, 
, D . a ™th, fooia] Studies, and Attitudes 
(9; Self-Observation Scale - Primary (P) and 
Intermediate (I) levels. 



R7 



INTER-AMERICAN READING 
LEVEL OF COMPREHENSION SUBTEST 
(LEVEL 2) 



Time of Administration 



Fall 1974 



B-2> ir G>"° G^ou^S 
Winter 1976 



Grade 



X 
SD 
N 



X 
SD 
N 



X 
SD 
N 



SD 
N 



Years in Program 



0 



15.28 
8.28 
(64) 



22.09 

9.04 
(45) 



1 



16.98 
8.04 
(54) 



25.07 
10.06 
(54) 



18.75 
8.93 
(59) 

25.65 
6.09 
(37) 



21.88 
8.34 
(109) 

27.52 
7.47 
(109)- 



1 
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TABLE )l 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

1-A R.eA>>Mfri LEVEL OF COMPREHENSION 
BY GRADE IN 1976 AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



! $Of*l Of 

2675,712 



2H,8<?7 



SQUARE" p 0F ^ 

1 2973,3*7 <HM70 . 001 

1 2675.712 ^0.1^9 .Oftl 



2^.fl9" 



37 q .999 



RESIDUAL 



TOTAL 



2769W977 327 



346 Cases were processed. 
18 Cases (5.2PCT) were missing. 



66.562. 
8<| .665 
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Wis iz- 

INTER-AMERICAN READING 
SPEED OF COMPREHENSION. SUBTEST 
(LEVEL 2) 





i 


; : r — [ 

Years in Program 


Tinie of Administration 


Grade 




0 


1 


2 


3 






X 




4.81 


■ 3.70. 






3 


SD 




2,87 


2.12 


- 






N 




(42) 






Fall 1974 




X 




4.45 


■ 3.86.;' ; 






4 


SD 




2.54 


2.15 








N 




(51) 


f36) 






! 


X 


'8.50 






13.50 




3 


SD 


5.58 






6.90 






N 


(64) 






(109) 


Winter 1976 




X 


10.93 . 






15.39 . 




4 


SD 


5.94 






7.02 




N 


(451 






Mm) 



?1 



TABLE 13 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

X-A K.tfAt»^{ SPEED OF COMPREHENSION 
BY GRADE AND YEAF0 IN PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Yeanr in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Yearf in Program 



R u > J OF 
' SCARES 

Z235.511 
980.327 



a. 

i 

i 



M E AN 

11 17,755 
W.327 



.16., 09^ 



F Of r 

25". Z5~*f .001 
28.C&7 .O&i 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



1?577.257 
14630.067 



346 Cases were processed, 
18 Cases (5.2 PCT) were missing, 



324 
3? 7 



3fc.fcl? 



?0 



INTER-AMERICAN READING 
VOCABULARY SUBTEST 
(LEVEL 2) 



• 




I 

Years in Program 

• • * 


Time of Administration 


Grade 




n 
u 


i 


2 


3 






V 
A 




7 04 


7.03 






3 ( 


J u 




2.84 


2.95 








N 




. (52) 


(58) 




Fa M l y /h 




X 




6.53 


7.35 






4 


sp 




2.37 


• 1.92 








N 




(53) 


(37.) , 




— 1 ■ 




X 


19.81 






26.40 




3 


SD 


12.58 






8.50 






N 


(64) 






(109) 


Winter 1976 




X 


24.49 






30.40 






SD 


8.94 






7.42 






N 


(45) 






(109)' 
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ERIC 



TABLE 15 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

X-A P€AblH6>* VOCABULARY 

, BY GRADE AND YEARS IN PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



SU l < OF 

S3 I 8 . 774 

1709, 25U, 
323 1 .SI 8 



3f.902 



DF 

2. 

1 

J 



SPUAKF 



3<|,982 



.? I K N T F 
n F f 



2659, 3B7 3^,872 .C01 
1709.25a, 22.</77 .fiM 
3231.518 4?.,a<?5 .0"! 



.999 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



2^638. 207 32A 
29991, 963 327 



3A6 Cases were processed, 
18 Cases (5.2 PCT) were missing, 



7ft. 04^ 
91.719 



ERIC 



PRUEBA DE LECTURA 
LEVEL OF COMPREHENSION SUBTEST. 
(LEVEL 2) 











Years l 


.n Program 




Time of Administration 


Grade 




0 


1 


3 






X 


18.57 


13.80 






3 


SD 


6.42 


8.41 




Spring 1974 




N 


(21) 


(15) 






X 


15.92 


20.67 






4 


SD 
N 


5.53 
(12) 


6.35 
(3) 








X 


16.98 




17.00 


Winter 1976 


3 


SD 
N 


8.35 
(66) 




6.12. 
(108) 




X 


21.44 




19.50 




4 


SD 
N 


8.17 
(48) 




7.14 
(107) 



TABLE 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

T-A LECTURA S LEVEL OF COMPREHENSION 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Year* in Program 



S-JM OF 

©75,737 
58.610 



65.2<f5 



DF 

i. 

1 



\*X AN 
SOL'AHF F 



SIGN IF 
np F 

.OM 
.001 
.2*1 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



17144,082 



346 Cases were processed. 
15 Cases (A .3 PCT) were missing. 



337 
3 36 



54.S03 



76 



ERIC 



TAB I* i$ 

PRUEBA DE LECTURA 
SPEED OF COMPREHENSION .SUBTEST 
(LEVEL 2) 



Time of Administration 


Grade 




Years ■ 


n Program 






0 


1 


3 


Spring 1974 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


8.82 
5.92 
(17) . 


9.69 
6.25 
(13) 


i 


4 


X 
SD 
N 


8.33 
3.23 
(12) 


10.33 
4.62' 
( 3) 




Winter 1976 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


8.44 
5.71 
(66) 




9.36 
4.09 
(108) 


4 


X 

SD . 
N 


10.81 

7.45 
(48) 




10.55 

4.39 
(107) 
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TABLE |<) 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

IVA UfCTUftA S SPEED OF COMPREHENSION 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Year* in Program 



SU" Or 
SQUARES 



£1 .645 



?. 
1 
1 



HF A M 
0.638 



21 .645 



PIRMTr 
• F •' • OFF 

,011 

6.523 .00f 
.327 ,999 



.821 



.9<?9 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



6625.365 
8367,6^9 



346 Cases were processed. 
15 Cases (4.3 PCT) were missing, 



327 
330' 



26.377 
26.932 
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ERIC 



PRUEBA DE LECTURA 
VOCABULARY SUBTEST 
(LEVEL 2) 



Time of Administration 






Years 


in Program 


Grade 




0 


1 


3 ■ 






X" 


17.76 


15.04 






3 


SD 


9.30 


7.11 




Spring 1974 




N 


(21) 


(28) 






X 


16.36 


22.33 






4 


SD 
N 


7.81 
(14)' 


.11.85 
, ( 3) 


) 






X 


19.68 




17.76 


£^3 £ G>-0 Grrou^S 
Winter 1976 


3 


SD 
N 


9.19 
(66) 




7.61 
(108) 




X 


26.38 




20.17 




4 


SD 
N 


11.95 
(48) 




8.11 
(107) 



7Q 



J 



TABLE 2>\ 

ANALYSIS OF V A R I A N C E 

T-A LJCmfi^: VOCABULARY 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Yeari in Program 



SQUARES 

I2SF.070 
1 1 16, 331 



3£5, i S3 



Or 

? 
1 
1 



mf am 

S*U*KF. 



■SIPnIF 
OF 



1109. ~H6 1<J.29<*» .001 
125S.C70 16. Ul ,oo: 
1116.531 M.375 .661 



325. 163 ,039 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



346 Cases were processed. 
15 Cases (4.3 PCT) were missing 



253?^. 38l 
27939.017 



327 
330 



77.659 
64.664 



SO 



9 

ERIC 



SHORT TEST OF LINGUISTIC SKILLS 



Years in Program 


0 


3 


Grade 


3 


4 




A 








X 


in nc 
1U . Ub 


11 O C 

11 .00 


15 . 16 


16.53 






Listening 


sp 


/i on 
4 . 80 


5. 14 


7. 52 


3.60 








N 


/ CA \ 

(64 J 


(49) 


(107) 


(_LQ4_) 






Reading 


X 


q nc. 


in cc 
10 . bb 


in "7 o 

10.78 


13.47 






sp 


A 01 


a /in 

4. 48 


4. 29 


3.68 




m 




N 


f CA \ 

( 64 ) 


/ a n \ 

(49! 


(107) 


(104) 




00 
>— t 


Writing 


7 


0 . JO 


Q CI 
O . OJ 


in no 

10 . 30 


12.80 




—J 

CJ3 


sp 


c o o 


5.87 


7.45 


4. 61 




z: 

UJ 




N 


/ CA \ 

(64) 


(49) 


(107) 


(104) 






Speaking 




Q 7C. 
j • / j 


in Ti 


1 o . Jo 


i c n i 

lb. 01 






SD 


0. Ol 


C 1 Q 

o . lo 


C Ci"7 

0.0/ 


3.91 








N 




f AQ\ 

(49 ) 


(ion 


(104) 






Total - 


X 


^4 56 




nc, 
ou . uo 


CO Q C 

bo . 86 


oo 




so 


IO.Oj 


on n n 


in "7 n 

13 . /9 


13.19 


UJ 

1 — 






N 


[03 ) 


t4y j 


UO/J 


(104) 


CO 






X 


10 54 


1l. / o 


1U . 05 


11 CO 

11 . b8 






Listening 


st> 


J • O 1 


t . 10 


"3 00 

J . oo 


4 . 59 






N 


f 64) 




M 07 ^ 
I J-U/ J 


/ i nc \ * 

(105) 








r 




9.20 


b.bU 


b. /a 






Reading 




3.93. 


4.46 


3.34 


3.81. 




3C 




N 


(64) 


(49) 


(107) 


(105) 








T 


b. 16 


7.18 


4./4 


b.b8 • 




M 


Writing 


St? 


4.44 


4.65 


4.02 


5.24 








N 


(64) 


(49) 


(107) 


(103) 








T 


10.56 


12.20 


9.48 


y.2b 






Speaking 


St> 


5.74 


4.97 


5.17 


5". 61 








N 


' (63) 


(49) 


(106) 


(103) 






Total 


X 


33.10 


41.37 


31. b2 


32.69 






SD 
N 


1.6.55 


15.45 


12.95 


15.77 








(63) 


(49) 


(107) 


(104) 



81 

eric 



TABLE 23 




• 






ANALYSIS OF VAR 


I A N C E 




• 




STLS: ENGLISH READING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 








S'JH Op 

SOURCE OF VARIATION SGL'A KF S 


DF ■ 


SOUAKF 


r 


SIGK'TF 
f F f 


MAIN EFFECTS '180 ,7$ 7 
Grade 571.5^6 
Years in the Program •, 55^,62, \ 


c 
1 

.1 


590.363 
571 .54-6 


33.? 03 
32,S?3 


.001 
.CCi 
.COl 


2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Yearf in Program 2,^5 6 


1 




ilia. 




RESIDUAL 5 q 59, f>32 

TOTAL 66HH,2\6 
346 Cases were processed. 
22" Cases (6.4PCT) were missing. 


320 
323 


17. OS? 
20.S6<| 






82 

o 

ERIC 











Illinois i^orvo-rD^y o£- e-toc^mo^/H- $vmt<&b < & — 



r - 






|0 








1 \ 


p.p. 


r* 










































Ll 
T 




» , (*- 
























l02>,HO 






ft 






H 


£3 










l.£f 



t 



* j> < -05" 



84 

82 



TABLE 'JJT 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 



STLS; SPANISH READING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 





SUM TF 




M F A M 




SK-MH 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 


S**JAkFS 


OF 


S*3U*HF . 


f 




MAIN EFFECTS 


1*5.760 


2. 


ea.sso 


5.721 


.00 <J 


Grade 


67,75-5- 


1 


67.75? 




.0?9 


Years in the Program 


105,if33 


1 


105.433 


7.&73 


.007 


2-WAY INTERACTIONS 












Grade Years in Program 


79.970 


1 


79.7*70 


5.521 


.014 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



^606. 502 
^852 . 232 



3 IB. 
321 



346 Cases were processed. 
24 Cases (6,9 PCT) were missing. 



15.116 




G*ra<Ae 


' of leif 










o 


t 






4 


4 

i 


- ■ -> 
kJ 




$f,7l 

w 


30,4? 
S.ffl 


37.^0 
15. fl. 
V I 




12 .6? 
F.3I 


f.?G 


0,1 1 


23.7S 

$.01- 


|5\IS 

C?-)~ 


5 


A. 






(7) 


33.f3 

U.7+ 
(If ) 


33. 5b 
ClC ) 


tin O 1 

13. f7 




o o ax 

w 


If.z3 


33,37 
11.60 

Of) 


2-?.67 
<i*.37 
CO 


7 


'2. 


KJ 


1 11.00 
Z.6f 

CO 


7.65" 


OB) 








Mi 
(11) 


7,M 
(«) 


25\oo 
7.^ 




a 


3 


K 




urn 




IS.67 
7. to 






23 J ^ 
"?72- 

<*> 


no; 


2-6.33 






3 


5< 

<^ 




K/H 

ao 


<o.M> 

TO 















87 



TABLE V± 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

,STLS: ENGLISH LISTENING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM . 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS $ 
Grade 

Years in the Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Year*' in Program 



SUM n? 

SCUiHF S 

\ Vfl4*» 1 93 
1 7^7 . 1 £»6 



DF 

2. 

J 

1 



MEAM SK-nTF 

S 0 Li K F F OF F 

<J9?.&9£ 3t,«52 ,001 

160 . 99J 5.77? ,0*6 

1747.166 53.741 .001 



,071 • .999 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



1 603 0 , 1 ?.0 
12.01 6.547 



346 Cases were processed. 
22 Cases (6.4 PCT) were missing, 



320 
3 23 



31 .3^4 

37 .-203 
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TABLE 2S 

ANALYSIS OF -VARIANCE 

STLS: ENGLISH SPEAKING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in the Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



of 

S r . b 4 ft F. 5 

S\^52 
2633 .556 



3,7*9 



DF 

? 
1 
1 



I 3 2 7 . P. 4 A 
2633.556 



38.038 
.156 
75,4<M 



, 1 08 



SIPNJF 
OF F 

.001 

.9«>'<5 



.999 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



1 U 7 0.7 57 
13*30.21 H 



346 Cases were processed. 
22 Cases (6,4 PCT) were hissing. 



320 
323 



3^.909 
42.618 
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er|c 



TABLE 2^ 










ANALYSIS OF V A R 


I A N C E 








STLS: ENGLISH WRITING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PPOCRAM 








SOURCE OF VARIATION q*,,, ■ - I 
MAIN EFFECTS 

Years in the Program 1 1 9 H - 3 9 7 

2 -WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in the Proeram j 


D f 

2. 

1 

1 

1 


f a M 
S n U 4 h F 

§72. 135 

1 19-'!-. 39 7 

2. 196 


r 

24.4 08 
1 3.339 
3 3.^26 

.66! " 


OF F 

.001 
.00 1 

.ooi 

.999 


RESIDUAL 1,^.300 

TOTAL 3/6c 13130.766 
J'id Cases were processed, 

22 Cases (6.4 PCT) were missing, 


320 
323 


35.732 
40.607 
















ERIC 











TABLE Jo 



ANALYSIS 0 F VARIANCE 

." ' STLS: SPANISH LISTENING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in the Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



PU" Or 
SHAKES 

181 . 1~5 
170. 17^ 
» Sc3t 7 



DF 

? 
1 
1 



M F. AN 
S 0 U A R F 

90 ,sa8 

170,174-. 
15.317 



SJPMF 
F ftp F 

4.^23 .012 
3. 497 ,0O<j 
.765 .999 



23.3(?5 1 , [68 



.280 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



346 Cases were processed, 
24 Cases (6.9 PCT) were missing, 



6^269 .717 
6573, 276 



318 

321 



20 .027 
20.4-7 7 
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TABLE 31 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

STLS; SPANISH SPEAKING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in the .Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Crade Years in Program 



S n Uif<FS DF 



300. 70 1 
1 9.380 

?67 ,554- 



56.234 



2 

1 

1 



ME AM 

IS&.350 
19.380 
287. 55u 



5.11ft 
.660 

9.768 



S I R rt I F 
r.F F 

.C07 

.999 
.002 



56.224- 1.914- . 1 6<f 



RESIDUAL 



TOTAL 



93^2.065 
9698 . 969 



346 Cases were processed. 
24 Cases (6.9 PCT) were missing, 



Q f 2 



318 
321 



29.378 
30.215 



ERiC 



TABLE 22- 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

STLS: SPANISH WRITING 
BY GRADE AND YEARS IN THE PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in the Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Crade Years in Program 



S'j" Cf- 
S r. 0 A K F S 

e 00 , 8 3 9 

65. 105 



23.377 



DF 

i 
l 



M P A M 
S^UAHF 

1 O0.4 45 

1 44.279 
65. 105 



S I P N T F 
F f F F 

f.713 .010 
6.770 .009 
3,055 ,073 



23.377 1.097 



.296 



RESIDUAL 



TOTAL 



6776.653 
7001.124 



346 Cases were processed. 
24 Cases (6.9 PCT) were missing, 



31R 
321 



21.31! 
21 .MO 



Q3 
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BOEHM SUBTEST $PWMj p/vR-T 1 



Time of 




Years in Program 


Admin i strati on 


Grade 


0 • 


1 


2 


Fdll 1972 


1 


J 

N 


14,30 

T QQ 

(326) 


— 


— 


winter iy/j 


1 


X 

o U 

N 





— 


— 


Snr i nn 1 Q7 1 


i 
i 


T 

n 

o U 

N 


18.66 

A OA 

(316) 


— 


— 




K 


X 

SD 
N 


14.98 
4 69 
(82) 


17.75 
4.34 ■ 
(71) 


— 


Fall 1973 


1 


T 

SD 
N 


17.28 
4 33 
(40) 


18.28 
4.58 
(60) 


20.50 
2.75 
(12) 




2 


T 

SD 
N 


lb. 96 
6 70 
(26) 


16.60 
2.30 
(5) 






K 


T 
SD 
N 


16.80 
4.31 
(103) 


19,58 
3.89 
(81) 


— 


Spring 1974 


1 


J 

SD 
N 


18. 12 
4. 19 
(49) 


19. 69 
3.48 
(64) 


22.08 
2.39 
(12) 




2 


X 
SD 
N 


16.69 
5.34 

(36) 


di.i<\ 

2.34 
(7). 




Fall 1974 


1 


T" 

SD 
N 




20.94 
2.82 
(17) ■ 


18.00 
2.45 
(4) . 



ERIC 



BOEHM SUBTEST SP^HKM-, P/^r> 



Time of 
Administration 


Grade 


Years in Program 


0 . 


1 


2 


Fall 1972 


1 


c r 
N 


13.08 

1 A C A 

(317) 






Winter 1973 


1 


X 

sc 

N 


11.75 
3. 04 
(4) 


— 


— 


Spring 1973 


1 


T 

SD 
N 


12.62 
4.58 
(316) 


— 




Fall 1973 


K 


T 

SD 

n 


9.10 
4. 27 
(77) 


12.10 
4.64 
(74) 


— 


1 


c n 
N 


lU.lb 

A Q C 
H . CJD 

(41) 


14. b/ ■ 
4.57 
(69) 


17.36 
4.09 ' 


2 


T 

c n 

M 

IN 


13.48 
5.49 
(25) 


18.61 
3.44 
(36) 








A 

SD 
N 


in q i 

4.07 
(100) 


lb. 34 
4. 56 

(80) 


_ 


Spring 1974 


1 


T 
SD 
N 


14.10 
5.07 
(48) 


16.23 
4.38 
(64) 


19.67 
2.87 
(12) 




2 


7 

SD 
N 


14.89 
5.06 
(35) 


18.67 
3. 14 
(6) 








T 




12.31 


9.33 


Fall 1974 


1 


SD 




4.89 


6.81 






N 




(13) 


(3) 



er|c 



BOEHM SUBTEST eUficKVt, P/W 1- 



Time of 
Admi ni stra tion 


Grade 


Years in Program 


0 


1 


2 


Fall 1972 


1 


sn 
N 


14.21 

4 f)9 
(118) 


— 


— 


Winter 1973 


1 


1 
N 




— 


— 


Spring 1973 


1 


T 

N 


20.03 

J . JC 

(310) 


— 


— 


Fall 1973 


V 

i\ 


X 
N 


15.69 

J ■ Ol 

(98) 


19.92 
3.60 
(74) 


— 


1 


"X 
SD 
N 


19.61 

4 23 
(46) 


21.62 
3.86 
(65) 


22.23 
2.13 
(13) 


c 


X 

SD 
N 


20.95 
4 71 
(40) 


19.50 
3.73 
(6) 


( 


bpnng 1 y / ^ 


K 


7 

SD 

N 


18.16 
4.02 
(89) 


21.82 . 
2.40 
(78) 




1 


1" 
SD 
N 


21.62 
3.06 
(52) 


22. 36 
3.35 
(64) 


T7i — rrn 

24 . UU 
1.10 
(11) 


2 


"\ 
SD 
N 


21.98 
3.40 
(42) 


22.71 
1,89 
(7) 




Fall 1974 


1 


SD 
N 




17.04 
4.96 
(46) 


19.12 
4.37 
(92) 
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BOEHM SUBTEST S«J6UC,K , (?^lt ^ 



Time of 




T ■ 

Years in Program 


Admim strati on 


Grade 


0 


1 


2 






A 








Pall 1 Q79 

rail iv/c 


1 


sr 

M 
\i 


) _ 










A 


16. 61 






Win r pr 1 Q7^ 


1 
1 


sr 

J L. 




_ 




M 
IN 


( 316 ) 










T 


. 15.99 






SDrina 1973 


1 
1 


c n 


3. 79 


— 


— 


M 


(315) 










'TT 
A 


10. 17 


lb. 18 


18.1/ 




K 




1 ft7 
J . o / 


3.58 


2 82 






M 


i } 


(74) 


■ (12) 






T 




17.41 




Fall 1973 


1 


SD 


3. 77 


3. 16 






N 


f43l 


(64) 








A 




15.20 






2 


SD 


3. 64 


4.82 








N 


(39) 


(6) 








T 

A 


1 7 9Q 


16. yi 


19.45 




K 


SD 


3.73 


3.05 


0.82 




N 


(53) 


(78) 


(11) 






X 


16.21 


18.47 




Spring 1974 


1 


SD 


3.67 


2.84 






N 


(53) 


.(66) 








t 


18.02 


17.83 






2 


SD 


3.49 


2.93 








N 


(44) 


(6) 








X 




13.78 


lb. 86 


Fall 1974 


1 


SD 




5.36 


4.08 






N 




(50) 


(96) 
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TABLE 3,^- 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING 1974 BOEHM iCAT>V*tt , f/VW 0- 
BY GRADE IN 1973-74 AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 1973 BOEHM SfAt>ntV, PA*-T "3- 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 



SUM OF 
SQUARES 



DF 



K E £ N 
SOUAHc 



SIGN If 
OF F 



COVARIATES 

Fall 1973 Boehm Spa.*l4\, Pair+ I 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Bilingual Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Bilingual Program 



1650.915 

59.366 
21.609 
27 t 663 



49.391 



4 

2 
2 



1660.9J5 222.375 



9.8*12 
1 0 ,90 4- 
13.831 



1.1QZ 
1 .443 
1 .830 



.00 1 

.269 
.237 
. 160 



16.4-64- 2. 178 ,089 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



21 06.936 
3678.606 



279 
267 



7.559 
13.514 



B^OVARIATE BETA 
ALL 1973 Boehm Al .502 



98 
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TABLE 3* 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRING 1974 BOEHM t>?At*V,W> tfAiW 3- 
BY- GRADE IN 1973-74 AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 1973 BOEHM '*p/V*»WV> » 



GRAND MEAN = 19.07 



VARIABLE + CATEGORY 



UNADJUSTED 
DtVIN tTA 



ADJUSTED fO* 
INDEPENDENTS 
DEV'N BETA 



AOJUSTFD FOK 
INDEPENDENTS 
+ CDVARIATFS 
Dk"V»N BETA 



GRADE 
0 
1 
2 



1*17 
1 1 1 

. 30 



.31 
.36 
.13 



,09 



.09 
.30 
,66 



,08 



YEARS IN PROGRAM 
1 
2 
3 



1 40 
135 
13 



-.69 

2.70 



22 



-.22 
.10 
1,35 



.09 



MULTIPLE R SQUARED 
MULTIPLE R 



,44U 
,666 



ERIC 
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TABLE ~2f\ 








ANALYSIS 0 


F VARIANCE 








SPRING 1974 BOEHM , WAtttttt, PAJW V 

BY GRADE IN 1973-74 AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL 

PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 1973 BOEHM MMt^N, 2- 




SOURCF OF VARTATTON 


SUM OF 
SnUAKfc" S* DF 


MEAN 
SOU -KF 


F 


SIGN IF 
OF r 


COVARIATES 

Fall 7 Rnphm ^Ck^viU;U ftLr*^ 2 


?29tf- 6 660 1 


? ? q u a 6 o 


1 7 A X fi 11 

l 1 O f J V U 


,001 


MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Bilingual Program 


1 62.513 a 
97.518 2 
103.109 2 


45.63 0 
48 . 75"9 
54.055 


3.506 
3.746 
4.1 5.3 


.008 

.024- 

.016 


2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Bilingual Program 


97.797 3 


32.599 


2.505 


.056 


RESIDUAL 


33T0 1.139 269 


13.015. 






TOTAL 


6C7b . 1 1 3 277 


21 ,935 






COVARIATE BETA 










FALL 1973 Boehm A2 .567 










100 
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TABLE HO 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRING 1974 BOEHM MhMW ,PAfcr V 
BY GRADE IN 1972-7A AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 1973 BOEHM > PAWl 



GRAND MEAN = 14.80 



VARIABLE + CATEGORY 



UNADJUSTED 
DfcVl.N ETA 



ADJUSTED FUR 
INDEPENDENTS 
DE V I N BETA 



adjusted for 
independents 
+ covar'iates 
devin beta 



GRADE 
0 
1 

. 2 



139 
1 1 1 

28 



-1.21 
1.00 
1.70 



.26 



-.47 
.19 
1 .58 



.13 



YEARS IN PROGRAM 
1 
2 
3 



132 
133 
13 



1.05 
4.27 



.33 



-.70 
.55 
1.55 



.15 



MULTIPLE R SQUARED 
MULTIPLE R 



.408 
.639 



TABLE +1 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING 1974 BOEHM 5>J£USK-> fe^LTIl 
BY GRADE IN 1973-74 AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 1973 BOEHM l?tJ<rUM4, fMWl 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

COVARIATES 

Fall 1973 Boehm eVttUsV*, Part" 1 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Bilingual Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Bilingual Program 



SUM- Op 
5 P U A R r. S 



2ZS"6 . 996 

50.550 
32.06? 
33.982 



6 3 , 020' 



DF 



U 
2 
2 



HE AM 
SQUAKfc 



SlCiNTF 
OF F 



2256 .998 <fl<D>«39<) .001 



1^.637 

16.034- 

16.991 



2.662 
2*915 
2.090 



21,007 3.820 .011 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



1 5 53.861 
3 9 6 2 , 4 2 8 



288 
296 



5.500 
13.387 



COVARIATE BETA 
FALL 1973 Boehm Bl .556 



9 

ERIC 
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TABLE 


• 






M U L T I 


P L E C 


LASSIFICATI 


ON ANALYSI 


S 






BY GRADE 
PROGRAM AS 


SPRING 1974 BOEHM 
IN 1973-74 AND YEARS 
OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 


IN BILINGUAL 
1973 BOEHM EUfrUSU, 




GRAND MEAN = 21.23 

VARIABLE + CATEGORY ' N 


UNADJUSTED 
DEVIM ETA 


ADJUSTED F09 
INDEPENDENTS 
DEV'N BETA 


ADJUSTFD F-CR 
TK DEPENDENTS 
+ CDVARIATFS 
DEVIN BETA 


GRADE 

o 

1 

2 




147 
1 1 1 

39 


-1 .27 
1.19 
1 .41 

,3a 




-.32 
.17 

.72 

.10 


VKADC TM 

l 
2 
3 


ppnpp am 


150 
135 
12 


-1,02 
.93 
2.35 

.29 




-.35 

.io 

,94 

.10 


MULTIPLE 
MULTIPLE 


R SQUARED 
R 




103 




.5841 
.76<4 


O 
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• 









TABLE- ¥3 










A N A L Y S 


I s 


OF V A R 


I A N C E 








SPRING 1974 BOEHM 
BY GRADE IN 1973-74 AND YEARS 
PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 


IN BILINGUAL 
1973 BOEHM eufrUSfrfj QMUT X. 




* 

SOURCE OF VARIATION 




SUM OF 
SCUAKES 


DF 


h E A N 

shuake 


F 


SIGN IF 
OF F 


COVARIATES 

Fall 1973 Boehm £V\^\i*U> r^rfc > 




1 963 e HO 1 


1 


1983.^01 


290,963 


.001 


MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Bilingual Program 




ii 3 . 83 U 
3*. ¥-71 
12.955 


ii 

2 
2 


10,958 
17.236 
6,477 


1,608 
2 r 529 
,950 


.171 

, A >10 
.999 


2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

( Grade Years in Bilingual Program 




1*147 


3 


.382 


,056 


.999 


RESIDUAL 




19 3 5.902 


28a 


6.817 






TOTAL 




3 9 6 a . 2 6 a 


292 


13.576 






COVARIATE BETA 














FALL 1973 Boehm B2 .581 




104 
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TABLE' Hi 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRING 1974 BOEHM &&siA±{\) P/VtfX 
BY GRADE IN 1973-74 AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL 
PROGRAM AS OF 1973-74 WITH FALL 1973 BOEHM e=tt6-i-»SW , fArl^r 1~ 



GRAND MEAN = 16.74 



VARIABLE + CATEGORY 



UNADJUSTED 
DfcV • N ETA 



ADJUSTED FOR 
INDEPENDENTS 
DEV»h BETA 



ADJUSTED FOR 
INDEPENDENTS 
+ COVAPIATES 



DEV I N 



BETA 



GRADE 
0 
1 
2 



1U5 
109 
3 9 



1.43 
1 .25 
1 .62 



.39 



.3*1 
.15 
.8*1 



.11 



YEARS IN PROGRAM 
1 
2 
3 



MULTIPLE R SQUARED 
MULTIPLE R 



146 
135 
12 



■1 .06 
.93 
2.43 



.30 



.19 
.12 
.69 



.06 



.511 
.715 



105 
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GENERAL ABILITIES! SENTENCE 
COMPLETION SUBTEST 





Level 


Grade 






Years in 


Program 






1 


2 




A 


Level 1 


1 


X 

SD 

N' 


15.09 
4.83 
(130) 


15.82 
3.75 
(140) 


18.39 
3.15 
(18) 






2 


X 

SD 
N 


16.73 
4.12 
(64) 


15.93 
4.52 
(81) 


17.77 
4.18 
(68) 


17.42 

4.23 
(12) 


Level 2 


3 


X 

SD 
N 


17.35 
5.51 
(55) 


17.94 
4.91 
(48) 


18.47 
4.23 
(59) 


18.58 
2.54 
(12) 


Level 3 


4 


X 

SD 
N 


7.98 
5.33 
(45) 


6.60 
4.88 
(45) 


6.46 
4.14 
(30) 


9. 04 
5.54 
(26) 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


8.22 
5.36 
(9) 


7.00 
5.32 
(15) 


11.07 
3.69 
(15) 


9.17 
2.32 
(6) 


Level 4 


7 


X" 
SD 
N 


13.25 
5.85 
(16) 


12.71 
5.37 
(17) 


13.00 
4.32 
(0 
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GENERAL ABILITIES ^ 
CLASSIFICATION SUBTEST 



Level 


Grade 




Years in Program 




1 ' 


? 


3 


4 


Level 1 


1 


X 

SD 
N 


10.52 
4.59 
(130) 


1 1 .40 
4.24 
(140) 


12.00 
5.17 
(18) 




Level 2 


2 


X 
SD 
N 


1 U . 4 / 

3.72 

(64) 


in qq 
. 3.57 
(81) 


1 U. 4U 

3.78 
(68) 


3.25 
(12) 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


11.67 
3.67 ' 
(55) 


12.96 
4.77 
(48) 


12.70 
3.63. 
(59) 


14.08 
2.94 
(12) 


Level 3 


4 


X~ 
SD 
N 


4.29 
4.17 
(45) 


5.40 
3.37 
(45) 


• 5.43 
3.13 
(30) 


6.85 
4.41 
(26) 


5 


X 

SD 
N 


6.56 
5.90 
(9) 


7.60 
4.39 
(15) 


10.20 
4.81 
(15) 


7.33 
6.22 
(6) 


Level 4 


7 


X" 
SD 
N 


9.13 
5.95 
(16) 


9.53 
4.85 
(17) 


8.25 
2.75 
(4) 





GENERAL ABILITIES: 
ANALOGIES SUBTEST 



Level 


Grade 




Years in Program 


1 


? 


3 


4 


Level 1 


1 


X 

SD 
N 

1 1 


14.29 
3.98 
(13Q) 


14.35 
3.90 
(140) 


16.50 
3.29 
(18) 




Level ? 


2 


X 
SD 
N 


1 c . (J J 
3,51 
(64) 


3.45 
(81) 


19 99 

2.88 
(68) 


11 11 

3.77 
(12) 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


1 3 26 
3. 97 
(55) 


13 71 
3.98 
(48) 


1 3. 58 

3/20 
(59) 


14.58 
3.14 
(12) 


Level 3 


4 


X" 
SD 
N 


9.69 
7.22 
(45) 


9.67 
5.53 
(45) 


8.90 
5.94 
(30) 


12.04 
6.19 
(26) 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


9.56 
7.09 
(9) 


10.00 
6.34 
(15) 


14.20 
5.12 
(15) 


8.17 
6.46 
(6) 


Level 4 


7 


X" 
SD 
N 


14.44 

6.32 
(16) 


12.53 

6.89 
(17? 


17.00 

1.16 
(4) 





9 
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GENERAL ABILITIES: NUMBER 
• SERIES SUBTEST 



Level 


Grade 






Years in 


Program 






1 


2 


3 


4 


Level 1 


1 


X 

SD 
N 


6. 35 
2.81 


6.94 
2.43 
(140) 


7.78 
2.44 • 
(18) 




Level 2 


2 


X 
SD 
N 


10.28 
6.11 
(64) 


11.47 
4.32 
(81) 


11.12 
4.17 
(68) 


10.17 
3.46 
(12) 


. 3 


X 
SD 
N 


14.93 
6.53 
(55) . 


17.60 
6.11 
(48) . 


16.70 
4.62 
(59) 


17.67 
2.77 
(12) 


Level 3 


4 


X 

SD 
N 


8.02 
7.12 
(45) 


6.78 
5.31 
(45) 


6.67 
4.41 
(30) 


9.12 
6.11 
(26) 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


8.00 
7.92 
(9) 


9.13 
5.11 
(15) 


15.47 
5.05 
(15) 


9.83 
7.89 
(6) 


Level 4 


7 


X" 
SD 
N 


6.88 

U] 


6.71 


9.75 

6.60 
(4) 





ERIC 
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- * 



GENERAL ABILITIES: WORD 
RELATIONS SUBTEST 









Year In Program 


Level 


Grade 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Level 3 


4 ' 


X 
SD 
N 


12.73 
7.72 
(45) 


11 .56 
7.02 
(45) 


10.27 
7.15 
(30) 


14.39 
7.38 
(26) 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


12.78 
9.04 
( 9) 


13.33 
6.72 
(15) 


17.00 
8.03 
(15) 


14.50 
8.12 
( 6) 


Level 4 


7 


X 
SD 
N 


12.81 
7.96 
(16) 


14.35 
6.38 
(17) 


14.25 
6.80 
( 4) 
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T4BUT Sfc 

GENERAL ABILITIES; COMPUTATION SUBTEST 



Level 


Grade 




Year In Program 




1 


2 


3 


4 


Level 3 


4 ' 


X 

SD 
N 


11.76 
6.47 
(45) 


11 .84 
6.06 
(45) 


11.80 
5.48 
(30) 


13.65 
5.28 
(26). 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


10.44 
7.70 
( 9) 


. 12.20 
. 6.28 
(15) 


15.00 
5.70 
(15) 


9.83 
7.78 
• ( 6) 


Level 4 


7 


X 
SD 
N 


15.44 
5.43 
(16) 


15.94 
5.76 
(17) 


18;00 

3.37 . 
(4) 
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MEAN AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF TOBE RAW TEST SCORES' 



Part of Test 


lard u c 




rail 


Ui nf 
n If I L c f 


o jJi 1 1 1 y 


Engl i s h Language 


V 

r\ 


X 


5.45 
2.68 
(262) 


7.00 
2.77 
(289) 


9.16 
2.98 
(255) 


1 


X 

M 


8.54 
2.72 
(326) 


10.73 
2.31 
' (380) 


8.48 

2.60 
(327 ) 


Spanish Language 


In 


X 


6.31 
2.41 
(261) 


7.60 ' 
2.80 
(290) 


9.04 
2.56 
(255.) 


1 


><: 


8.65 
2.47 
(326) 


7. 80 
2.93 
(369) 


6.03 
2.47 
(320) 


Engl i sh Math 


K 


X 

M 




-7.02 

2.49 
(288) 


6.83 
2.80 
(265) 


1 




7.53 
2.54 
(258) 


1.62 

2.60 
(278) 


9.// 

2.23 • ' 
(318) 


Spanish Math 


K 


M 




7.29 
2.49 

(290) 


H.Ub 
2.54 
(265) 


jL 


ST 

t 


5.3/ 
2.17 
(253) 


7.77 
2.42 
(249) 


/.2b 
2.51 
(317) 



9 

ERLC 



i 




BTB MATH SUBTEST 



Time of Administration 


Grade 






Years In Program 






o 


1 


• 2 


3 


Fall 1973 


2 


X 
SD 
N 




8.70 
2.69 
(30) 


- 




3 


X 
SD 
N 


8.'10 

3.01 
(20) 


y . 1 c 
1.77 

(25) 


- 


- 


1 


4 


X 
SD 

ri 


9.67 

3.28 
(12) 






- 


Fall 1974 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


- 


14.33 
3.77 
(9) 


. 14.00 
3.68 
(10) 


- 


C>-3 & 6-0 G>*>uf5 

Winter 1976 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


10.29 
4.31 
(65) 






12.52 
4.08 
(109) 




4 


X 
SD 
N 


14.04 
3.79 • 
(47) 






15.21 
2.96 
(104) 








US) (><. 


or 







11° 
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TABLE £3 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

1976 MATH SUBTEST OF BTB 
GRADE AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM 
GROUP 1 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
. Grade 
Years in Program • 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



? '3 u a ••: f s 

1 001 .SS2 
7 1 6. 1 1 S 
233,<J52 



24 . 0 0 7 



a 
i 
i 



!•' E A h 

500.776 
716.113 
233.962 



f r f r 

35.3^6 .001 

50.5^9 .001 

1 6 . 5 1 if ,0Ol 



24-.007 1,695 .191 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



346 Cases were processed, 
22 Cases (6. A PCT) were missing, 



555*. 967 



320 
323 



14./67 
17.210 



114 



er|c 



BTB SCIEIICE SUBTEST 



Time of Administration 


Grade 






Years 


In 


Program 







0 


1 


2 


3 


Fall 1973 


2 


X 

SD 
N 




5.14 
• 1 .87 
(29) 






3 


X 

SD 
N 


5.10 
1 .64 
K 1 1 


5.60 
1.94 
(25) 




- 




4 


X 

SD 
N 


5.36 
2.42 

(11) 




- 


- 


Fall 1974 


3 


X~ 
SD 

N ■ 




13.89 
4. 81 
(9) 


12.00 
4. .97 
(10) 




Winter 1976 


3 


X 

SD 
N 


9.35 
4. 76 

( €0 






10.38 
4.57 
(109) 




4 


X 
SD 
N 


11 .68 
4.26 
(47) 






12.43 
4.73 
(104) 



115 



ERIC 



TABLE S£~ 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

1976 

SCIENCE SUBTEST OF BTB 6'/ 
GRADE AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 



S U * 0 f- 
S ~s U A K r S 

919.586 
59^.982 
27 f . 0 51 



DP 

? 
! 
1 



M F. A .».' 
5 n ij A K K 

459.793 
594.96? 
27^.051 



SIGN TP 
P OF F 

23.042 .004 
29.61^ .001 
13.734- .001 



2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



69.384 



69.364 3.477 



.060 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



636?. 576 
7374.547 



346 Cases were processed. 
22 Cases (6.4 PCT) were missing, 



320 
323 



19-955 
22.831 



116 
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TA016" 5£ 



BTB SOCIAL STUDIES SUBTEST 



% 


Time of Administration 


Grade 






Years 


In Program 






0 


1 


2 


0 

J 


Fall 1973 


2 


X 

SD 
N 




o no 

1.16 
(29) 


- 




3 


X 
SD 

M 


4.38 
1 .88 
(21 ) 


4.08 
. 1.53 
(25) 




- 




4 


X 

SD 

ri 


3.64 
1.36 
(H) 






- 


Fall 1974 


3 


X 

SD 
N 




15.56 
' 3.43 
(9) 


12.30 
4.08 
(10) 




Winter 1976 


3 


X 

SD 
N 


8.66 
4.62 
(65) 






11 .82 
4.51 
(109) 


4 


X 

SD 
N 


12.19 
4.73 
(47) 






13.83 
4.60 
. (104) 



117 
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TABLE iFf 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

1976 

SOCIAL STUDIES SUBTEST OF BTB 6/ 
GRADE AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



)URCE OF VARIATION 

IN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



5 r- 'J tr\FS 

£07.31 l 



DF 

z 

t 

i 



SCIJAKF F IF F 

23.6Q1 .001 

507.^11 23.^68 .001 

432.533 20.452 .001 



42.576 2.013 .153 



SIDUAL 
TAL 



67 67. fi5 
7600.324 



346 Cases were processed, 
22 Cases (6,4 PCT) were missing, 



320 
323 



21 .118 
24-. na 



118 
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SOS SELF ACCEPTANCE SUBTEST 



Level of Test 


Grade 


Years In Program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Level 1 


1 


X 
SD 
N 


46.08 
7.72 
• (104) 


45.95 
6.44 
(115) 


42.19 
8.22 
(16) 




2 


X 

SD 
N 


46.57 
6.66 
( 44) 


46.50 
6.37 
( 54) 


44.86 
7.42 
( 55) 


46.48 
8.00 
( 5) 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


46.41T4 . 
5.65 
( 59) 


6.13 
( 65) 


4? Qft. 

5.35 
( 80) 


4T . 31 J 

7.50 
(17) 


4 


X 

SD 
N 


AC 1 "7 

45.1/ 
6.33 

( 49):. 


.5.26 
( 47) 


5.24 
( 39) 


43.22 
5^90 
(33) 


. Level 2 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


49.58 
5.90 
( 8) 


39.50 
13.14 
( 11) 


48.23 
13.47 
( 131 


42.05 
9.78 
( 6) 


7 


X 

SD 
N 


45.69 
7.91 
( 14) 


46.04 
7.13 
( 16) 






8 


X 
SD 
N 


41.19 
8.43 
( 8) 


47.62 
4.95 

( ID 







ERIC 



SOS SOCIAL MATURITY SUBTEST 



Level of Test 


Grade 


Years In Program 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


X 
SD 
N 


41.02 
6.40 
(104) 


39.19 
7.82 
(115) 


38.96 
5.81 
( 16) 




Level 1 


2 


X" 
SD 
N 


40.65 
9.42 
( 44) 


42.42 
8.67 
( 54) 


40.59 
8.62 
( 55) 


• 39.76 
6.81 
( 5) 




3 


X" 
SD 

M 

IN 


43.8*1* 

7.02 
( 59) 


41 .02 
7.74 
( 65) 


39.27' 
• 7.21 
( 80) 


40.15 
7.10 
(17) 




4 


X" 
SD 
N 


42.95 
7.62 
( 49) 


42.19 
6.90 
( 47) 


40.03 
7.10 
( 39) 


40.06 
7.89 
(33) 




5 


X" 
SD 
N 


42.40 
10.40 
( 8) 


33.48 
16.16 
( ID 


40.57 
17.86 
( 13) 


40.10 
9.60 
( 6) 




7 


X" 
SD 
N 


38.63 
12.85 
( 14) 


39.33 
12.87 
( 16) 






Level 2 


8 


X" 
SD 
N 


25.91 
17.31 

( 8) 


35.09 
10.60 

( n) 







* d<.c£ 



^ 120 



T#8l£ CO 

SOS SCHOOL AFFILIATION SUBTEST 



Level of Test 


1 Grade 


Years In Program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Level 1 


1 


X 
SD 
N 


36.04 
8.17 
(104) 


35.14 
7.36 
(115) 


32.00 
6.10 
( 16) 


- 


2 


X 

SD 
N 


36.36 
7.69 
( 44) 


37.12 
7.94 
( 54) 


36.17 
8.61 

( 55) . 


31 .48 
13.33 
( 5) 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


37.17"* 
6.49 
( 59) 


34.43 ~ 
6.47 

( 65); 


6.12 
( 80) 


33.75 
9.13 
(17) 


4 


X 
SD 
N 


36 .02 
6.76 
( 49) 


JO . CO 

6.56 
( 47) 


7.00 
( 39) 


34 .68 

5.98 

(33) 


Level 2 


5 


X 
SD 
N 


52.31 
14.52 
( 8) 


52.35 
9.32 
( ID 


57.38 
9.66 
( 13) 


54.48 
7.83 
( 6) 


7 


X 

SD 
N 


53.74 
9.14 
( 14) 


52.08 
15.04 
( 16) 






8 


X 
SD 
N 


60.03 
5.45 
( 8) 


58.98 
8.51 

( ID 







121 
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SOS ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION SUBTEST. 



Level of Test 


Grade 


Years In Program 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Level 1 


1 


X 
SD 
N 


40.39 
9.14 
(104) 


50.75 
8.89 
(115) 


47.31 
8.13 
( 16) 


- 


2 


X 

SD 
N 


51.02 
11.12 
( 44) 


51 .45 
9.00 
( 54) 


52.38 
9.00 
( 55) 


49.10 
8.91 
( 5) 


3 


X 
SD 
N 


50.14 
8.17 
( 59) 


48.56 
8.54 
( 65) 


48.24 
10.43 
( 80) 


47.18 
7.61 
(17) 


4 


X 

SD 
N 


49.04 
8.43 
( 49) 


52.15 
9.11 
( 47) 


48.27 
9.39 
( 39) 


47.55 
6.81 
(33) 


Level 2 


5 


X 

SD 
N 


41.69 
12.49 
( 8) 


47.55 
10.25 

( ID 


^7 .22 
9.90 
( 13) 


50.12 
9.49 
( 6) 


7 


X 

SD 
N 


47.32 
12.89 
( 14) 


54.94 
10.49 
( 16) 






8 


X 
SD 
N 


55.73 
16.27 
( 8) 


53.50 
14.19 
( ID 







ERIC 
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TAflUf 

SOS SELF SECURITY SUBTEST 



Level of Test 


Grade 




Years 


In Program 


1 


2 


3 


4 




1 


X 
SD 
N 


46.33 
8.90 
(104) 


46.28 
8.65 
(115) 


49.75 
5.09 
( 16) 


- 


Level 1 


2 


X 
SD 
N 


49.47 
8.63 
( 44) . 


49.01 
6.58 
( 54) 


49.01 
6.78 
( 55) 


51 .64 
8.12 
( 5) 


3 


X 

SD 
N 


49.47 
8.63 ■ 
(44) 


49.01 
6.58 
( 54) 


49.01 
6.78 
( 55) 


51 .64 
8.12 
( 5) 




4 


X 

SD 
N 


49.89 
5.90 
( 49) 


52.4*3 * 
6.24 
( 47) 


48.45' 
6.50 
( 39) 


49.79 
6.61 

(3-1 




5 


X 

SD 
N 


55.94 
8.27 
f 8) 


47.57 
11.06 
( 11) 


45.68 
10.72 
I 131 


49.07 
4.83 
( 6) 




1 

/ 


X 

SD 
N 


42.51 
8.98 
( 14).. 


45.90 
7.86 
( 16) 






Level 2 


8 


X 
SD 
N 


45.28 
8.79 
( 5) 


42.57 
5.67 
( 11) 







123 




TABlf gj 

SOS TEACHER AFFILIATION SUBTEST 













Years in 


Program 




Level of 


Test 


Grade 


, 1 


2 


3 


4 








X 


46.86 


40. 94 


48 . 98 


45.58 






5 


SD 


10.01 


12.73 


11.65 


7.99 








N 


(8) 


(11) 


(13) 


(6) 








X 


44.67 


44.07 






Level 


2 








8.60 








7 


SD 


7.01 












N 


(14) 


(16) 












X 


40.28 


48.98 










8 


SD 


9.58 


6.15 












N 


(8) 


(11) 







1.24 



SOS SOCIAL CONFIDENCE SUBTEST 











Years in 


Proqram 




Level of Test 


Grade 


1 


c 


j 


4 






x" 


38.51 


43.40 


45.62 


'48.40 




5 


SD 


6.07 


6.93 


12.15 


10.18 






N 


(8) 


(11) 


(13) 


(6) 






7 


43.81 


45.86 






Level 2 


7 


SD 


9.31 


6.49 




_ 






N 


(14) 


(16) 










"x 


43.48 


45.42 








8 


SD 


6.54 


7.92 










N 


(8) 


(11) 







1 



ERIC 



SOS PEER AFFILIATION SUBTEST 



Level of Test 


Grade 






Years 


in 


Program 






1 


2 


3 


4 






X 


47.56 


43.77 




45.07 


44.02 








7 1 R 


10.42 




i C . D J 


7 9R 






N 


(8) 


(11) 




(13) 


(6) 






X 


41.61 


44.68 








Level 2 


7 


SD 


8. 58 


10.35 












N 


(14) 


(16) 












X 


38.84 


42.86 










8 


SD 


6.27 


7 08 












N 


(8) 


(11) 









126 



BTB ATTITUDE SUBTEST 


Time of 
Administration 




1 Years in Program 




0 


1 


3 


Fall 1973 


2 


5I> 
»J 




37,87 
12.51 
(30) 




J 


5 
t> 


32'. 4?" 

10.20 
(19) 


39 .'97 * 

12.28 
(25) 





4 


X 
5>t> 


42.70 
q nfi 

(10) 






Winter 1976 

i 


3 


>? 


48.94 
9.69 
(65) 




50.69 
6.48 
MOR) 


4 


3> 


50.91 
5.17 
(47) 




51.12 
5. '24 
(120) 


eric ; 


• 

* -fc- a. lii 7 p<.oS" 1 
12 7 

i 



TABLE Qf. 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

1976 

ATTITUDE SUBTEST OF BTB 
GRADE AND YEARS IN BILINGUAL PROGRAM 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

MAIN EFFECTS 
Grade 

Years in Program 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Grade Years in Program 



SU" Op 
SlUAkES 

77.622 



^0. 729 



' 2. 
1 
1 



M F A M 
SOU AHF 

£3. 53a 
77 » 622 
79.644 



^0. 729 



S1PMF 

p np f 

.158 

1,709 .189 



.697 



9<J9 



RESIDUAL 



TOTAL 



346 Cases were processed, 
22 Cases (6.4 PCT) were missing, 



1^531 .161 
1 q736.958 



320 
323 



45.A10 
45.631 



128 



9 

ERIC 



TABLE 



•ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING 1973 TO&E O^frU^H LAn-^ASe $0&TE5»T 
LANGUAGE LISTENED 1 ^ RADIO /WP 
LANGUAGE LISTENEDj&N TV 
WITH FALL 1972 plJ&USH LAOfrdA*€: AjfcTl=*r 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

COVARIATES 

Fall English TOBE 

MAIN EFFECTS 



Language Listened A on Radio 
Lan^junge ListenedAon T.V. 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 
Radio and T.V, 



SUM Oh 
SQUARES 



6.6BS 

SI .30b 

15.947 
IV. 563 



4. 749 



OF 



1 

4 
2 
2 



MEAN 
SQUAKb 



6,685 

12.S26 
7.974 
9.731 



1.563 



.895 

1.717 
1.067 
1 .309 



.212 



SIGNIf 
OF i 



.99S 
. 14«J 
.273 



.999 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



941 ,364 
1004.103 



126 
134 



7,471 
7.493 



COV/JRIATE 
FALL TOBE 



BETA 
-.068 



ERIC 
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TABLE £<) 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRING 1973 £W£u<>K LArrO&U^CdE 90&re,T 

LANGUAGE LISTENED^ RADIO AND 
LANGUAGE LISTENED^N TV 
WITH FALL 1972- JobE £M6u^tf UftOfiO^ SdkTEVT 



GRAND MEAN = 8.88 
VARIABLE + CATEGORY 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



MULTIPLE R SQUARED 
MULTIPLE R 



52 
29 

5a 



68 

7 

60 



UNADJUSTED 
Dt V I N ETA 



.29 
.57 
.59 



,46 
1.17 
- .38 



.18 



.18 



ADJUSTED f-OK 
INDEPENDENTS 
+ CUVAH1ATES 
DE V I N BETA 



.13 
,6\ 
.46 



.28 
1 .57 
-.13 



.15 



.IS 



,058 
,240 



ERIC 
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TABLE 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING 1973 5pAi^*ttt LA*^*** 50ftie9r 

BY LANGUAGE LISTENED rfo c*-> TH& (U\t}\Q AfJP 
LANGUAGE LISTENED^ TV WITH FALL 1972 foBE" -JPA^'^H t>M<£0*S«r SUftTPi 



SOURCE OF VARIATION 

COVARIATES 

Fall Spanish TOBE 



MAIN EFFECTS 



Language Listened.«.on Radio 
Language Listenecf^on TV 

2-WAY INTERACTIONS 
Radio and T.V. 



SUM OH 



3.523 
1 0 3 , 4 3 0 

9£.ye3 

12.860 



1 1 .666 



OF 



4 
2 
2 



MEAN 
SQUAKE 



3.523 

25.657 
48,491 
6,4-3 0 



3,695 



.375 

2,749 
5, 155 
,6B4 



.414 



SIGN IF 
OF F 



,999 

.031 
,0 07 
,999 



.999 



RESIDUAL 
TOTAL 



1 1 57 . 0 2 0 
1 275.659 



123 
131 



9,407 
9,738 



COVARIATE 
FALL TOBE 



BETA 
- .068 



ERIC 
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TABLE 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRINC 1973 TOO^ ^PA*»«H UV^frDft&e So^T^ST 

LANGUAGE LISTENEdU&N RADIO AND 
LANGUAGE LISTENED^ TV 
WITH FALL 1972 T«>C>e- $PA»»|5H LAr^^A^ ^^5T 



ADJUSTED FOH 

GRAND MEAN = 7.66 . INDEPENDENTS 

UNADJUSTED t CUVAR1AIES 

VARIABLE + CATEGORY UtVIN ETA DEVIN BET A' 

1 English - . 58 - • O 2 

2 Spanish 1 i 51 1 . 58 

3 Both -.28 -.09 

.26 .29 

T.tf/ 

1 English .23 .33 

2 Spanish ,0b -1.03 

3 Both -.27 -.25 

.08 .12 

MULTIPLE R SQUARED ,0 84 

MULTIPLE R , 29 0 . 



132 



TABLE 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING 1973 -Tofce- O^&UMA L^&^fi&iZ ^O^TFST 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO MOTHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO FATHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO SIBLINGS 

with fall 1972. f£>&E etiGrOM^ (-A^G^ACe ^oft-reST 







CI |M HP 

oun u r 




t A N 




S 1GNIP 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 




S « U A H 1 S 


OF 


SOUA.KE 


K 


OF K 


COVARIATES 

Fall English TOBE 






1 


O , O 3 1 


1 « 1 H j 


I CO | 


MAIN EFFECTS 

Language Spoken to 
Language Spoken to 
Language Spoken to 


Mother 
Father 
Siblings 


63.622 
16.126 
4.308 

£i 1 1 H7 

H J • 1 L' f 


6 

2 

2 
P 


a , U t> 3 
2. 154 
2 1 . 594 


1 .406 

1 A AO 
1 f 0 O ^ 

,266 
2 . « 6 a 


.217 
• j H / 
.999 

. 059 


2-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Mother Father 
Mother Siblings 
Father Siblings 




95.293 
q6 . 006 
8. 175 


a 
2 
4 


9.529 
11.501 
U.08B 
4.161 


1 .264 
1 .525 
,?42 
.552 


.257 
.198 
.999 
.999 


3-WAY INTERACTIONS 

Father Mother 


Siblings 


,029 


l 


.029 


.004 


.999 


RESIDUAL 




934.942 


124 


7.540 






TOTAL 




1 102.517 


142 


7.764 







COVARIATE BETA 

FALL ENGLISH TOBE -.07 A 
9 

ERIC 
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TABLE 

MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRING 1973 TOe»C O^-^H" Lfir*XH)fi&2 SdAn^T 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO MOTHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO FATHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO SIBLINGS 
WITH FALL 197 2 Tb^B" |=-K>6-OMt LAOfi-UA^ ^O^T^r 



GRAND MEAN = 8,80 
VARIABLE + CATEGORY 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO MOTHER 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



lb 
98 
30 



U U ADJUST Ki) 
DtVlN tTA 



. 73 
.20 
.30 



• 12 



AD JUS ftp H)h 
IlNOtHbNDhNTb 
+ COVARIATLS 
DtV • N KfcTA 



.17 
.27 
.65 



.15 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO FATHER 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



2.0 
36 



.70 
-.11 
-.11 



.10 



. la 

,06 
.25 



.05 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO SIBLINGS 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



MULTIPLE R SQUARED 
MULTIPLE R 



61 
31 
51 



.31 
. 62 

.7a 



.21 



.19 
.77 
.70 



.20 



.066 
.256 
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TABLE 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 

SPRING 1973 To&e" ^PA-fM^W- iAt*&-VH6f<Z SG&reST 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO MOTHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO FATHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO SIBLINGS 
WITH FALL 1972 roOe *>PAt^*|\ L\»&0f\6r& ^G&TE^ 1 "" 





5 U M 0 F 




M t A N 




S T G N I P 


SOURCE OF VARIATION 




OF 




F 


OF F 


PnllADTATCC 

LUVAKlAlba 










- 


Fall English TOBE 


.377 


1 


.377 


,042 


.999 


MAIN EFFECTS 


1 49.531 


6 


. 24.922 


2.74.9 


.015" 


Language Spoken to Mother 


6 0.509 


2 


3 0 . 25-5 


3.337 


.038 


Language Spoken to Father 


0.175 


2 


4 , 06H 


.451 


.999 


Language Spoken to Siblings 


HO .o"47 


2 


40 ,423. 


4 .458 


.013 


2-WAY INTERACTIONS 


73.750 


10 


7.375 


.813 


.999 


Mother Father 


44 .566 


4 


11.141 


1 .229 


.302 


Mother Siblings 


16.615 


2 


8.308 


.916 


,999 


Father Siblings 


17.4 56 


4 


4.364 ' 


.4ffl 


,999 


3-WAY INTERACTIONS 












Father Mother Siblings 


3.923 


1 


3.923 


.433 


,999 


RESIDUAL 


1097. 104 


121 


9,067 






TOTAL 


1324,685 


139 


9,530 







COVARIATES - BETA 
FALL ENGLISH TOBE -.074 



9 
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TABLE 



MULTIPLE CLASSIFICATION ANALYSIS 

SPRING I973 TDfie SCA^H- tAf*&OAS&- .ftjaTeSr 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO MOTHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO FATHER 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO SIBLINGS 
WITH FALL 1972 Tt>&e 3PAt»«4h" LAa&dfi&F $U&Te*ZrT 



GRAND MEAN = 7,7 7 
VARIABLE + CATEGORY 



UNADJUS1 ED 
DLVIN ETA 



ADJUSTtl) FOK 
I N 0 L p t L)t NTS 
+ CUVAWIATtS 



DtV I N 



HtTA 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO MOTHER 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



1 4 
28 



■1.77 
.'36 
-.38 



.21 



1 .36 
.IV 
.19 



15 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO FATHER 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



1 9 
87 

3a 



-.61 

-.54 



.14 



.52 
.00 
.30 



,08 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN TO SIBLINGS 

1 English 

2 Spanish 

3 Both 



59 
31 
50 



-.84- 
l .65 
-.03 



.31 



-.71 
i .52 
» , 1 0 



.28 



MULTIPLE R SQUARED 
MULTIPLE R 



.113 
.336 



13G 
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; A.PPStJPU A Teacher I.D. No _ 

^^^tm ' , (IF HAW MM AUI«t» OH€i 1*3 

BILINGUAL STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 

(TO B6 COMPLETED BY TEACHERS) 1 

Sex Male 1 - Female 2 Name Student 1.0. No. — 

4 9*lZ 

School Unit No. Years of Formal Education Age in Years (as of Dec 1, 1975) 

13-18 17-18 I*** 

Please check any that apply: 

Activity 17 Title- 1 Language in Transition 

!1 Activity 56 Title I TESl^n-Wheeb 

Actfvhy 57 Title- 1 Orientation and Language Development Centers 

State Funded Bilingual 

Title VII Funded Bilingual 

Board Funded Bilingual 

Not in any Bilingual Program 

27 

PROGRAM MODEL (Circle one) 

1. Self contained 3. Team teaching— two teachers 5. Departmentalized 

Z Team teaching-two teach** ''^Z^' """"^ '* Ch ° n9 ' *■ ^ f p,, ° 5 ' sfMdfy) ' 

in same room all day 

4 Integrated full day 28 

NON-ENGLISH LANGUAGE OF INSTRUCTION (Circle one) 

1. Spanish 4. Arabic 7. Korean 10. Serbo-Croatian 

2* Greek 5. Chinese 8. Piiipino ' 11. American Indian Languages 

3. Italian 6. Japanese 9. Polish 12. Haitian-French 2 8-30 

APPROXIMATE DAILY INSTRUCTION TIME (Circle one in each column) ^rTnrt^Ste?* 

Less than 40 minutes 1 1 

40 - 80 minutes 2 2 

81-120 minutes 3 3 ^ 

121 - 160 minutes 4 4 1 

161 - 200 minutes 5 5 

More than 200 minutes 6 6 

Circle the number below for the one category that fits the source of income for the head of the student's household. 

1. Social Security or Public Aid 

2. Service Worker or Private Household Worker, such as waiter, nursing aide, airline stewardess, elevator 
operator,- hairdresser, barber, cook, maid or domestic worker. 

3. laborer, such as construction laborer, garbage collector, warehouseman 

4. Operative, such as assembly worker, clothing prener, produce grader, machine operator, sailor, textile oper- 
ator, bus driver, taxicab driver, deliveryman 

5. Craftsman, such as baker, floor layer, carpenter, foreman, machinist, mechanic and repairman, 

sheet metal worker, tailor 33 

6. Clerical Worker, such as bank teller, file clerk, mail carrier, dispatcher, office machine operator, 
secretary 

7. Sa/es Worker, such as real-estate agent, retail sales clerk, manufacturer's sales representative 

8. Manager and Administrator, such as treasurer, buyer, office manager, government official, sales manager, 
restaurant manager 

9. Professional and Technical, such as ac^mtant, engineer, physician nurse, social worker, teacher, drafts- 
man, actor, computer programmer 

0. Do Nor Know 

Please circle one letter to indicate the student ability In each language. Use these categories* 

A. Unable to comprehend or communicate C Comprehends and communicates with rea- 

3. Comprehends and communicates in halting sonable facility 

and limited manner D. Near-native proficiency 

English language fluency A B C D 34 

O m Home, language fluency (other than English) ... A B C D 38 



1 rj »7 



1* Number of years completed in a bilingual program: 01 2345678 



131. • 

TO BE COMPLETED BY STUDENTS 
fGrc/e one answer for each question) 

li Number of years completed in a bilingual program: 01 2345678 

36 

2. Number of years in the U.S.; 

1. Less than 1 year 3. 3-5 years 5. 11-15 years 

2. 1-2 years 4. 6-10 years 6. More than 15 years 

37 

\ 

3. Your birth placet 

1. Central America 8. China 15. Yugoslavia 

2- Cuba 9. Japan 16* Other parts of Europe 

3. Mexico 10. Philippines 17. Middle Bast (Arab World) 

» 

4. Puerto Rico 11. Other parts of Asia 18. Haiti 

5. South America 12. Greece 19. Other 

6. Southwest U.S.A. 13. Italy 

7. Other parts of the U.S.A. 14. Poland 3M9 

4. What language do your parents spealc at home most of the time? (Circle ane for each parent) 

English Spanish Grwk Italian Arabic Chinese Japanese Korean Filipino 
Father 1 23456789 

Polish Serbo-Croatian Haitian-French Other 40-41 

10 11 12 13 

Encash Spanish Greek Italian Arabic Chinese Japanese Korean Pllipino 
Mother 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Polish Serbo-Croatian Haitian-French Other 42-43 

10 11 12 13 

English Home language Both 

5. What language do you speak mast with your father? .... 1 2 3 

44 

6. What language do you speak most with your mother? .... 1 2 3 

7. What language do you speak most with your brothers and sisters? .1 2 3 

8. What language do you speak most at school? ...... 1 2 3 

47 

If you know how much schooling your parents have, please circle one number for each parent who lives 
with you. 

FcmW Mother 

49 

1 Did not complete the 8th grade ] 

2 Completed the 8th grade but did not go to high school 2 

3 Went to high school but did not graduate from high school 3 

4 Graduated from high school 4 

5 (Had some nan-college training after graduating from high school 5 

6 Went to college but did not graduate from college 6 

7 Graduated from a two-year college 7 

8 Graduated from a four«year college 8 

9 Has an advanced degree (Masters or Doctorate) 9 

0 I don't know 0 

Name 

la rr rturr 30-79 



Parent's Questionnaire > .' lOmter 
Cuestionario para los padres 



I. General Infonration-Inforn\3ci&i general 
1. Student's full name 



Norbre conpleto del estudiante 



2. Who is ansv/ering this questionnaire: 
Qui en estSi ccntestando el cuestionario: 

m Father (Padre) 
| 2 1 Mother .(madre) 

| 3 ) Other (Otra persona) Specify (especifique^ 
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3. Place of birth: mother ' father student 
Lugar de nacimiento: madre padre estudiante 

4. Hew long have you and your family lived on the United States mainland? 
Hace cuanto tienpo viven en los Estados Unidos prcpios? 

Less than 6 months ( 1 1 

(menos de 6 meses) 

6 months to 2 years 1 2 1 

(6 meses a 2 anos) 

2.1 to 5 years HH 
(2.1 a 5 afbs) 

5.1 to 10 years [T] 
(5.1 a 10 anos) 

10.1 to 20 years [T] 
(10. 1 a 20 anos) 

All our lives t 6 1 

(Toda la vida) 

5. How long have you and your family lived in Illinois? . 
Hace cuSnto tie-ipo viven en Illinois? 

Less than 6 months 1 1 1 

(rrenos de 6 meses) 

6 months to 2 years [ 2 j 

(6 meses a 2 anos) 

2.1 to 5 years GO 
(2.1 a 5 anos) 
O ' 1 oo 



5.1 to 10 years 
(5.1 a 10 anos) 

10.1 to 20 years 
(10.1 a 20 anos) 

All our lives 
(Toda la vida) 



Where did you live before oorrang to Illinois. <iEn qu£ lugar han residido ante 

de venir a Illinois? 

fT] New York 
1 8 | Latin America 

| 9 1 Other (otro) Specify (Especifique) 



w 


Kaxico 


CE 


Puerto Rico 


Q] 


Cuba 


m 


Texas 


en 


Florida 




Southv^est (USA) 



Jfaat was the last year of schooling 
Hasta que ano esoolar ha estudiado: 

A. Mother (La madre) 

1 0 | None (no escuela) 

| 1 | Elementary School 
(Escuela elerr&ntal) 

fT] Jr. High School 

los prints ros des anos de 
educaci6n secundaria o Jr. 
High Schcol) 

1 3 j High Schcol 

(Escuela secundaria) 

1 4 1 University (Universidad) 



corrpleted by: 

B. Father (El padre) 

1 0 j None, (no escuela) 

1 1 I Eleirentarv Schcol 
(Escuela elemental) 

| 2 1 Jr. High Schcol los 

primeros dos afbs de educaci£n 
secundaria o Jr. High Schcol) 

RT1 High Schcol 

(Escuela secundaria) 

1 4 ] University <Universidad) 



Vhat is the occupation of: 
CuSl es la ocupacicn de: 

A. Mother (La rradre) 
1 0 1 Deceased (rauerta) 
| 1 1 Housev/ife (Ama dc casa) 



B. Father (El padre) 

| 0 ) Deceased (muerto) 

[~T] Laborer (Eirpleado en fSbrica, o 
. el campo) 



| 2 1 laborer (Eirpleado en fabrica • 

o en el can^o) -I'iQ I 2 | Maintenance (irantenimiento, lir.pie 



• 




P 4 - - V 

• •**•" . * • 


t 


\ 3 1 Clerical (Oficina, tienda) 


\ 3 ) Clerical ;Gficina, tienda) * 


• 


[ 4 1 Maintenance (Mantonimiento, 
linpieza) 

| 5 | Sales (Vendedora) 

1 6 1 Nurse (Enfermera) 

1 7 1 Teacher aid (Ayudante de 
maestra) 


1 4 | Construe tic n (Ccnstruccifin) 1 
[.5 ] Technician ITecnico) • • 
pTJ Sales (Vendecbr) 

1 7 1 .Teacher (^estro) 4 < 
- \ 8 1 Professional (Profesional) 




1 8 1 Teacher (Maestra) 


| 9 j Retired (Retirado) 




1 9 1 Professional (Profesional) 
(lOl Other (Otro) 


tiO~| Disabled (Enfermo o incapacitaco 
para trabajar) 

111 1 Unemployed (Sin enpleo) 




9 . Hew many children .do you have? 
CuSntos hijas e hijos hay en su 


ITT] Other (Otro) 
familia? 




10. How many of your children attend (or have attended) a bilingual progrsrf? 
Culntos de sus nines atiendan o han atendido un programa bilingue? 




11. Other than the immediate fsnily (mother, father, and children) , does anyone . 
else live in you household? 

Fuera de la familia inmediata (madre, padre, hijas e hijos) , viven otras 
personas en su hogar? 




m Yes (SI) 






[Tl No (No) 




■ 


II. Spanish and English Proficiency 


(Conccimiento de Espafol e Ingles) 




12. How would each of you describe your Spanish speaking ability? (Circle the 
appropriate number) . 

Corro describirla cada uno de ustedes su propia habilidad para hablar el 
espanol? (Encierre el ntrero aprcpiado) . m 




mother 

madre 1 . native 
nativa 


father 

padre 1. native 
nativo 




2. good 
bien 


2. good 
bien 
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3. adequate 

adecuad amen be 


3 . adequate 
t i 1 adecuadamante 









I J J* 



4. very little 
m£s o menos 

5. c3o not speak at all 
no lo* hablo 



very little 
\?&3 o menos 

5. do not speak at all 
no lo hablo 



13. Hew vrould each of you describe your own Spanish readina ability? (circle 
the appropriate number) . 

G5mo describirla cada uno de ustedes su propia habilidad para leer e] 
espanol? . (Encierre el nCrrero apropiado) • . 



mother 
madre 



1 . native 
nativa 

2. good 
bien 

3 . adequate 
adecuadarr.ente 

4. very little 
mas o menos 

5. do not read it at all 
no lo leo 



father 
padre 



1. native 
nativo 

2. good 
bien 

V 

3 • adequate ' 

adecuadairente 

4. very little 
mSs o menos 

5. do not read it at ?11 
no lo leo 



14. 



How would each of you describe your own English speaking ability? (Circle 
the appropriate nurrber) . 

Como describiria cada uno de ustedes su propia habilidad para hablar el 
ingles? (Encierre el numero aprcpriado) . 



mother 
madre 



native 
native 

good 
bien 

adequate 

ade cuadamen te 

very little 
mas o menos 

do not speak it at all 
no lo hablo 



father 
padre 



•4. 
5. 



native 
nativo 

good 
bien 

adequate 
adecuadairente 

very little 
mas o marios 

do not speak it at all 
no lo hablo 
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Hew vould each of you describe your own English reading ability? (Circle 
the appropriate number) . 

GSmo describirla cada uno de ustedes su propia habilidad para leer el 

ingles? (Encierre el numero aprcpiado) . 

mother father 

madre 1 . native padre 1 . native 

nativa nativo 

2. good 2. good 
bien bien 

3. adequate 3. adequate 
adecuadamente , adecuadamente 

4. very little 4* very little 
mils o rrenos mSs o menos 



V 



5. do not read it at all 5. do not read it at all 

no lo leo no lo leo 

How would you describe the student's Spanish speaking ability? (Circle the 
appropriate number) . 

C6rro describirla la habilidad del estudiante o de la estudiante. (Encierre 
el numero apropiado) 

• * 

1 . native 
nativo 

2. good \ ■ . * * , 
bien : ' ■; • 

3. adequate 
adecuadamente 

4. very little 
mSs o menos 

5. does not speak it at all 
no lo habla 

Hew v.ould you describe the student's Spanish reading ability? (Circle the 
appropriate number) . 

C5rno describirla la habilidad de la estudiante o del estudiante para leer 
el espanol? (Encierre el numero appropriado) . 

1 . native . 
nativo 

2. good 
bien 



3. aJiequate 

adecuadamente 1 * ^ 



T37T 

4. very little 
mSs o menos 

5, c3oes not read It at all 
no lo lee 

18. How would you describe the student's English speaking ability? (circle 
" the appropriate number) . 

GSnro cescribiria usted la habilidad de el # (la) estueli^te para hablar el 
inglSs? (Encierre el nutsro apropiado) . 

1 . native 
nativo 

2. gcod 
bien 

3. adequate 
adecuadamente 

4. very little 
mils o menos 

5. does not speak it at all 
no lo habla 

19. How would you describe the student's English reading ability? (Circle the 
appropriate nurrber) . 

CouTO cescribiria usted la habilidad ce el (la) estudiante para leer el 
inylSs? (Encierre el numero apropiado) . 

1. native 
native 

2. good 
bien 

3. adequate 
adecuadamente . ■ 

4. very little 
mas o menos 

5. does not speak it at all 
no lo habla 

III. Language Usage (Uso dc los 2 lenguajes) 

20. Vihat language do the parents use most of the time at home? 
Que idioma hablar en casa la mayor parte del ticmpo? 

mother father 

madre 1 ). 1 Spanish padre [ 1 1 Spanish 

pf ] English | 2 ) English 
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" 21. What language do the parents use most of the time outside of the- henu? ' 
<LQue idicrra hablan mis los padres cuando estS fuera de su hocjaaV 

mother father ' 

madre | 1 1 Spanish padre I 1 | Spanish 

fTT English jjT] English 

GO Other Q] Other 

c 

22. Do the parents prefer to read -in English or in Soanish? 
dPrefieren los padres leer ^ n ingles o en espanol? 

mother father 

madre t ^ padre 

1 1 | Spanish 1 1 1 Spanish 

HH English [IQ English 

23* Co parents prefer to v/atch English or Spanish programs on television? 

Prefiersn los padres ver programas de televisi6n en ingles o en ^pafiol? 

mother * father 

madre padre 

| 1 \ Spanish 1 1 | Spanish 

PH English Q] English 

24. Do parents prefer to listen to radio in Spanish or in English? 
Prefieren los padres escuchar la radio en ingles *o en espanol? 

mother • father » 

madre padre ■ - • 

1 1 1 Spanish | 1 [ Spanish 

PH English pT| English 

25. Vfaat language c3oes the student use most of the time at home? 

£Que idicma habla el (la) estudiante en casa la mayor parte del I lenpo? 

[ 1 1 Spanish 
fT] English 

. 26. Does the student prefer to read in English or in Spanish? 
El (la) estudiante prefiere leer en espanol o en ingles? 

| 1 [ Spanish 

! " • 1 2 ] English 

\ ' 27;, Does the student prefer to watch English or Spanish programs on t^lnvision? 

. ."• <LE1 (la) estudiante prefiere ver programas de televisi6n en espr»n/»i o en 

' '>* ingles? 

ERIC - ' .CD Spanish • 



28. Cces the student prefer to listen to the radio in* Spanish or English? 
cEl (la) estudiante prefiere escuchar radio en ingles o en espai^ol? 

1 1 } Spanish * * 

PH English \ \ 

IV. Language Interaction Patterns - Patror.es de uso del lenguaje. 

<. 

29. In general, what language do you use most often to speak to each other 
(mother and father) ? 

En general, en cuil idioma se hablan uno con el otro (madre y padre)? 

| 1 | Spanish % . • ' 

HT1 English 
m Other 

30. In general, what language do parents use to speak to their children? . 
En general, en cual idiona le habla a sua hijos? 

Father tother 

PH Spanish fT] Spanish 

PH English [jf] English 

PH Other Q] Other 

31. In general, what language do your children use to speak to each other? 
En general, en cual idicrra se hablan sus hijos el uno con el ofcro? 

| 1 1 Spanish 

PH English 

RT1 Other 

32. In general, what language do your children use to speak to: 
En general, en cual idiona le habla a usted sus hijos? 

Father Mother 

j 1 1 Spanish j I j Spanish 

FT! English [T] English 

PH Other [T] Other 

33. Are there any regular except! ens to those patterns? (For example, does one 
child speak Spanish to a younger brother or sister, but mostly English to 
an older brother or sister) ? 

o He ■ v 
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dHay exccpcicnes regulares a estos patrones? (Por ejerplo, alguno de los 
ninos le habla en espanol a ur.o de los henranos rr.ervores, pero inglfis en 
mayor parte a los hecnanos mayores)? 

Explain 

Explique ' 



V, Neighborhood and Bilingual Program (Lugar de Residencia) programa 
bilingue. 

34. Is the neighborhood in v;hich you live primarily Spanish-speak: H\j 'or 
English-speaking? 

En el barrio en que ustedes y sus hijos e hijas viven, los vecinos hablan 
generalimnte en espanol o en ingles? 



1 1 j Spanish (espanol) 

| 2 | English (ingles) 

.35. What country are rrcst of your neighbors from? 
cDe que pals son la mayoria de sus Vecinos? 

pT| Don't knew (no se) [T] Cuban (Cubano) 

fTl Maxican (J-Jejicano) [T] US. Anglo (EEUU blanccs) • 

fTl Puerto Rican (PusrtorriquefSo) RT} U.S. Black (EEUU negros) 

35. What do you think is the main purpose of the bilingual education program? 
cCual piensa Ud. que es ei propcsito principal de el program de educacitfn 
bilingue? (Marque solo un numero) 

\ 0 ] Don't understand (no enfciendo) 

FT] To hav'e pride in Spanish heritage (hacer a los ninos orgullusos 
i * de su cultura nativa) 

rJ?^ FTl To learn basic skills grander las destrezas bdsicas) 

ERIC 1 — 1 ,Xi? 



[ 3 ] To teach kids in their own language (rroenar a lcs ninos en 

su lenguaje native) 

j 4 | To get a better education (recibir una educaci6n rcejor) 

1 5 | To learn both languages (aprender los cos lenguajes) 

j 6 j To learn English but maintaining- native language and 

heritage (aprender Ingles pero mantenitndo el espanol y la 
aiLtura nativa) 



| 7 1 Other (Specify) - Ctro (especifique). 



37, ^y do you want your child to receive bilingual education? 

cPorque quiere Ud. que su nino (a), reciba educacion bilingue? 

\ 0 | Con f t understand (No entiendo) 

| l j So that he knows v/ho he. is and have pride in self and 
culture (para que el nino conozca su origen y se sienta 
orcjulioso de si misro y su cultura) 

m So that he/she leam basic skills in Spanish and English 
(para que pueda aprender las destrezas basicas en Espanol 
e ingles) 

fT] So that he/she can learn English (para que pueda aprender 

ingles) 

m So that the child dcesn't have the sare problems the parents 

1 1 had when they "cane to this country, (para que el nino no tenga 

el mismo prcblerra que lcs 
padres tuvieron al venir a 
estepals.)' 

IT] To have better opportunities in life and a better self-iirace 
(para mejorar las epertunicades del nino y guardar una imagen 
personal m£s positiva) 

m To learn Spanish better (para aprender espartol mejor) 

| 7 | Other (specify) otro ( specif ique) _ : 



He 
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If this is the first year your ciuld is enrolled in a bilingual program, 
why v/as he not enrolled previously? ■ 

Si este es.el pri^ar ano que su nino(a) a sido matiiculado en un programa 
bilingua, porqu§ no fue matriculado antes? 

fin The child was too young for school (el nino no estaba en edad 

escolar) 

Never heard of the program before now (no supe del programa antes 

este "arb)" 

| 3 1 Was not living in Illinois (no vivla in Illinois) > 

pT| Did not realize the value of the program (no' me daba cusnta del 

valor del programa) 



Teacher cuestionaire 



Hew long has the bilingual program teen in effect in your district?_ 



What' type of bilingual program do you teach in? (Circle the appropriate 
number) . 

HH 1/2 day-bilingual 

1 2 1 tutorial-pull out 

| 3 [ self contained-bil ingua 1 

| 4 1 team teaching 

Aside from yourself, are there any other adults participating in your 
classroom? 



How many? If yes, what is their function? (i.e>/ 

teacher aide, parent volunteer, etc?) ■ • 

| 1 | Teacher aid 

| 2 1 Team teacher 

| 3 1 Teacher 

\ 4 j Parent 

What is the ratio of students to adults in your class (es) . 



Approximately what percent of the entire schcol day do the pupils in the 
bilingual program actually spend in the bilingual classroom? 



When in the bilingual classroom is Spanish primarily used? (Circle the 
appropriate number) 

[ l | for Spanish language arts instruction only 

m As a medium of instruction only (all subjects) • 

| 3 ] for general classroom interaction 

| 4 | 1 and 2 only 

m 1, 2 and 3 

The students who have been in the bilingual program since its inception 
received beginning reading instruction: (Circle the appropriate nurrber) 



[ 1 j exclusively in English X^jQ 







1W. 




( 2 ] exclusively in Spanish 


• 




| 3 | In English and Spanish concurrently 




For these same children, describe their reading curriculum developreantally 
with regard to language of instruction. At what point (s) does the 
instructional language change or vary? 




| 1 | By 3rd grade 






1 2 ] When student has developed an oral based in the language he is to read 




| 3 1 When child develops 2nd grade reading level in Spanish. 


• 


1 4 1 In second grade. 






| 5 | Reading is taught concurrently' in both languages 


9, 


For students now entering the bilincual program, has the reading curriculum 
'chanced? , , If Y es / how is it different? 

DG Yes 

, , 1 1 j Curriculum totally in Spanish 

DO No . 

| 2 | Begin reading in Spanish and English 
can currently 






( 3 | First oral language, then a special 
reading series 


• 




| 4 ) Child spends the whole day in a Bilingual 
atmosphere 






j 5 1 They are in the same reading program as 
the other children 






| 6 ] No change 


10. 


What curriculum materials are used in your school for English reading and 
Spanish reading? 




" A. English 


B. Spanish 




1 1 1 Scott Foresman . 


( l j Spanish Roll 




' 1 2 [ Har court Brace 


) 2 ] Laidlav; 




. . | 3 | Harper and Fow 


j 3 j Santillan Series 


v . •. 


•Qj Lippinooltt and Holt 


| 4 | Kj^todo Onaratocoyico 


i 


[T] McGraw Hill 


| 5 j Lee y trabaja 


■■ o • 
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' : [T] DISTAR 

• [ 7 ) Ginn Series 


* | 6 ) Antilla Fonetica 

- | 7 1 El Nuevo Ssrbrador (Espinos) 


• •* 







I 8 | prepay accse para ieer 

| 9 1 Lar.er Blosser 



| 9 ) Lyons and Carnahari 

jlO j Young American Basic 
Reading Series 

[TTi Houghton Mifflin 

[IT} MacMillan 

[13 | Highway Holiday Series 
(14 ] Ihe Econony Pog. Program 
[TT] R.O.L.L. 
flT6 I Laner Blosser 



11. "Jhat teaching method or methods do you use in your class? (Circle the 
£xppropriate nurber) 

{ 1 | programmed instruction 

| 2 ) special pupil-need groupings 

| 3 1 interest groupings 

1 4 1 individual' tutorial 

1 5 1 total class groups ' . 

1 6 | other (specify) ; ; 



12. 



How many years have you participated in the bilingual program in your district? 

Elsewhere? 



13. L tfhat languages do you speak? 
| 1 ] Spanish 
| 2 | English 
| 3 1 Russian 1 
1 4 ] German 



\ 5 ] French 

| 6 | Portuguese 

[jf] Italian 

pH Other (Specify) _ 



14'. 



How would you rate your spoken Spanish ability? (Circle the appropriate nurber) 
Tl native 



er|c \ 



[T] gcod 

| 3 \ adequate 

| 4 1 very little 

| 5 ] do not speak at all 



1 "yd- 

J Aw , 



15." How vould you rate your spoken English ability? (Circle the appropriate 
nurber) 

\ 1 | native 

pTj good 

| 3 1 adequate 

j~Tl very little 

[~5~| do not speak at all 

16. Using the same scale, how would you rate the spoken English ability of the 
other adults in your class listed in question ?3. (1 -native, 2-gcod, 3- 
adequate, 4-very little, 5-dces not speak at all) . 

ADULTS ; LANGUAGE ABILITY 

. m m m m m m . 

.cd . m m ra m m 

q] m m ra ra m 

17. Using the sane scale, how would you rate the spoken 'Spanish ability of the 
other adults in your class listed in question nurber 3. (1-native, 2-gcod, 
3-adequate, 4-very little, 5-dces not speak at all). ^ 

ADULTS LANGUAGE ABILITY 

[Tj ' ' • m m CD CE3 m 

□3 • ' CD CD CD CD CD 

03 CD . m CD m CD 

CD CD CD CD CD CD 

18.' Approximately wnat percent of the pupils in your classes fall into each of the 
following linguistic categories? 

English dominant % 

;• bilingual % 

' * Spanish dominant * 

ERJC N: '• . 



19. What percent of pupils in your classes fall' into each of the following ethnic 
categories? 

Ethnic background nunbe r 



Mexican American 



Puerto Rican 



Cuban 



Other Soanish sneaking 



Anqlo 



20 In the bilingual classroom, acproxirately What percent of the time do you 
speak Spanish? (If there is more than one teacher or adult m tne room, 
give the average) : 

21. In the bilingual classroom, approximately v/hat percent of the time do the 
children use Spanish? 



22. Co you specifically encourage all Spanish, all English or mi^ed language use 
within the bilingual classrccm? 

| l | Spanish 

pH English 

m Mixed 

23. Mark the classrccm contexts in which you speak: 

Mostly English Mostly Spanish 

m General instructions CD General instructions 

[T] Open discussion GO Language arts Spanish 

j-j-j Art [Tj Social studies , math 

m English as a second language CD Explanations to Spanish dominant 

1 1 children 

m Remedial vx>rk ^, - _ ... 

5 } Reading and spelling 

pTj When speaking to English CD Stories and culture 

cteiinant students 



154 

o 

ERIC 



Mixed Lancruanes 



:< s 4 V' 



\ 1 \ Informal conversation , " • 

1 2 ) Givigen directions 

fT] In ESL * : 

fTl Social Studies, Science, Math*** 

fTl Culture 

( 6 1 Concepts that can not be explained otherwise. 

24. -What do you perceive to be the major goals of the bilingual program in your 
school, with respect to your pupils 1 needs. Mark as many as 3 goals. 

^ 

| l \ Learn about Latin countries and culture 
| 2 | Culture Enrichment 
EX) ESL 

{ 4 1 Maintenance of native language 

| 5 1 Learn English 

| 6 1 Rerredial instruction 

pT[ Help children function well in both cultures and using both languages 
| 8 | Achievement at average rate for their age. 

fT] Produce an athrrosphere conducive to growth, (i.e. cognitive, self-esteem 
physical, emotional, -etc.) 

|10 | To learn to read in the 2 languages 

|11 1 Develop pride in cultural heritage 

|12 1 Transition toward an all English programs. 

]13 1 Other (Specify) ; '_ \ . 



25. Have you roaognized any differences or changes in your students as a result 
of their participation in the bilingual program? ■ Mark ex many as 3 
differences or changes. 

| 1 | Better self-concept 

\ 2 j More desire to share knowledge with other classmates 

| 3 1 Children are more willing to speak Spanish 

| 4 j Speak English better 

1 5 | Co better in all subject areas 

{•6 ] Better attitudes, happier 

| 7 1 Improvement in oral and written communication 
| 8 1 Enhanced pride in culture and language 
| 9 | Lower absenteeism rate 



26. Comments 



